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Kremlin Blasts 
At Tito Mean 
War:Thompson 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


EVER IN DIPLOMATIC HISTORY has the type of pressure now 

N being put on Yugoslavia by the Soviets ended in anything but war. 

If the verbal exchange between the two states does not develop 

into war before next month is out, appearances will belie reality. For every 

word being said by the Soviet Union and answered by Marshal Tito, is a 

declaration of war by the one and an announcement of resistance by the 
other. 

A state not contemplating war does not, in historical recollection, send 
such a note as the last one which the Soviets addressed to Tito, nor does it 
launch in its press and that of its satellites charges that a government is “a 
fascist threat to peace-loving nations,” 
the policy of the Soviet 
Union to exterminate fascism wherever 
it may appear—now, as during the war.” 

Nor does it warn that the head of a 
state “will suffer the same fate as Hit- 
ler and Mussolini but this time 
quicker.” 








The end of German and Italian fas- 
cism, and the fate of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, were decided by war. The 
threat, and even declaration of war, 
is therefore open and not less official 
because conducted by official 
organs, 


and “it is 


TITO TAKES A WALK 
“We Hesitate to Draw the Logical Conclusions" 


press 
much 





NY ‘Compass’ Makes 


Wire Service Copy 
Tee Party Line 


N«: YORK’S LATEST Stalinoid 


newspaver, T. O. Thackrey’s 

Daily Compass, is evidently 
unable to find enough Communist-line 
purveyors on its own hook. For, lately, 
this more-or-less successor to PM and 
the Daily Star has taken to rewriting 
thedispatches of Overseas News Agency 
to fit its own peculiar Wallaceite bias. 

Last week, ONA sent out four articles 
othe Marshall Plan by Theodore H. 
White. The Compass slickly mutilated 
the dispatches to present a completely 
black picture instead of the grayish 
tin§ used by White. 

Gmitting White’s two lead para- 
@aphs, which described Western efforts 
lve the economic crisis as “one of 
the most stirring adventures in the 
history of man’s thinking,” The Com- 
MH chose to begin with the flat state- 
Mit “The Marshall Plan is failing.” 

Two other key sentences were also 
omitted in The Compass, one declaring 
that the Plan “has won some powerful 

itarian and political victories,” 

rother maintaining that it “has been 

bd in Europe with a high degree 
Manship and selflessness.” 
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An Editorial— 


Keep the Puppy Barking 


~HE GOVERNMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION, which ought to 

know about fables and myths, quotes a pretty good one to put 

the crusher on its tirade against Tito and his “boastful malicious 
deserters.” 

In their 6000-word note to Yugoslavia, the Kremlin people compare 
Tito’s independent communist regime to the puppy in Krylov’s fable 
that “feels so big that she’s barking at an elephant.” 

Well, dogs are supposedly the smartest of animals, and even pup- 
pies don’t stick their necks under clephants’ feet unless they think 
they can get away with it. 

Dictator Tito knows his continued belligerency can upset dictator 
Stalin’s applecart. For while the Molotov end of the Soviet pincers is 
closing in on Asia, the Malenkov end—aimed at the complete consoli- 
dation and integration of Eastern Europe — cannot possibly succeed 
in the face of a hostile Yugoslavia. 

Apart from the insidious effect Tito has on independent-minded 
communists throughout the world, he is a menace to Stalin on a 
strictly military basis right in the Soviet dictator’s own backyard. 
The liquidation of the Greek rebellion, followed by a rapprochement 
between Tito and the West, would ensure Allied control of the 
Adriatic and the Bosporus, and seriously cramp Soviet operations on 
the Danube. 

a a me 

WHAT THE ELEPHANT CAN DO depends not on Marxian dia- 
lectics or the most: carefully-prepared timetables, but on the govern- 
ments of the West. It is significant that, in this issue, Dr. Zirko Topa- 
lovich, the head of a party that has been ruthlessly suppressed by 
Tito, pleads with the West to aid the Yugoslav dictator. (See page 6.) 

Having fled from the field in China, having failed as yet to produce 
a strong, positive policy in Southeast Asia, the statesmen of the United 
States and the United Kingdom are distinctly on the defensive, where 
less than a year ago they were in the drivers’ seat. 

During the war, we made deals with Admiral Darlan and General 
Badoglio and even with Tito himself in order to save a few thousand 
American lives. If we are not to sacrifice millions of lives in a Third 
World War, we must make sure the “puppy” keeps “barking at the 
elephant.” 

A firm declaration that Yugoslavia comes under the protective 
force of the Truman Doctrine would give the Malenkov-Molotov 
timetable a severe jolt. Accompanied by military and economic aid, 
it would go a long way toward preventing World War III. 
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MARSHAL TITO. on the _ other 
hand, while offering to negotiate all 
outstanding differences, simultaneously 
refuses to concede an inch of the posi- 
tion which caused the differences. Both 
sides have blocked off any possibility 
of retreat. Under such conditions war 
would seem inevitable and its out- 
break imminent. It is only because we 
we live in a world where every diplo- 
matic tradition is violated, that we 
hesitate to draw logical conclusions. 

There is more than mutual insult to 
support the logical conclusions. Marshall 
Tito’s stand threatens the basic prem- 


ises of the International Communist 





The leader of Yugoslavia's So- 
cialists asks the West to aid 
Tito—see Dr. Zirko Topalo- 
vich's article on page 6. 





Order: That Moscow is the eternal 
capital of the Communist Union of 
States, however widely that union may 
be extended; that Russia is the sacred 
“Motherland”; that the Russian Polit- 
buro is the dispenser of all theological 
doctrine; and that in this organization, 
which is both a political movement and 
an atheist church, Stalin or his Russian 
successor is always Emperor and Pope. 

Tito is guilty, in Soviet eyes, of the 

worst of all Communist crimes: Heresy. 
n t ae 

THE COLLAPSE of the Communist 
war in Greece has frustrated the at- 
tempt to join the Communist world 
with Albania and give the Russians 
access to the Mediterranean via the 
Adriatic. Yugoslavia is not in the 
Atlantic Pact and no Warning has been 
issued that, if attacked, she will be 
defended. The Russians may calculate 
that the only place they can strike in 
Europe and avoid a war, is Yugoslavia. 
For would the anti-Communist world 
support one Communist dictator against 
another? 

Yet, as surely as Yugoslavia is sub- 
jugated, there will be another world 
war. Neither Greece, nor Turkey, nor 
Italian Trieste can be defended without 
general war if the Russians hold Yugo- 
slavia. 











East and West 





He Chose Prison 





HE RETURN OF ANATOL BARSOV t 
his homeland is a considerable success for 
the Soviet government, and a loss to the 
United States. And he won’t be the last of the 


Soviet “non-returners” to de so, unless Wash- 


ington manifests more understanding of thi 
difficult problem than it has done till now. 

When Barsov and his friend Pirogov came t 

country from Austria 

re wined and dinec¢ 

cd around, and fo 

the arouset 

had te 

ome 

OD Pirc 


eache) . de- 


ft 


book, an 
Barsov 
An avia 
tion mechanic b: prolession 
to find a similar job in thi 
country. All his efforts were in vain. There 
were securit' gulations against foreigners 
obligatory investigations, etc. Finally he got a 
job as an unskilled laborer at a housing project 
in Connecticut. Later he took a job as a pants- 
presser. He received wage 
three meal 
Sut he 
satisfac 
for the 
This i 
could 


pre f¢ 
HE BEGA 


parted c 

a few newly :; uire fy is; his new envirol 
ment was a rathe ixed vodka-society. Ap- 
parently w R in-American Communist 
reached Barsov at tl time and establishea 
contact for him with the Soviet Embassy. 

“What will be my punishment?” he asked. 

“From five to seven years,” the MGB-man 
in the Embassy replied 

“Maybe I can stand it five years,” Bars« 
thought to himself. He accepted the offer. 

“But try also to convince Pirogov to give uj 
his book if you can da that and bring him t 
us, you may be free altogether.” 

Barsov agreed to set a trap for his friend. Had 
Pirogov not been careful, he would have bee 
kidnapped and locked up like Oksana Kasen- 
kina a year ago, until a Soviet ship returned 
the two fliers to their homeland and to some 
“Corrective Labor Camp.’ 


BARSOV'S FATE is tragic. But even more 
trayic is the fact that other non-returners fron 
the Soviet Union would be ready to follow 
Barsov’s example, if it were not for the expec- 
tation of harsh punisment. If the authorities 
in Moscow were a little more subtle, a general 
amnesty for deserters would produce quite a 
number of new Barsovs 

The unending flow of epee from Russia 
and the satellites—by foot, ship and by plane 
—has served to prov ea few simple truths about 
the political system under a Communist govern- 
ment. This has been a weapon of such power 
that not a single word has even been said ovet 
the Soviet radio or in the Soviet press about 
the real issue. The people of Russia are told 
that the great mass of Soviet “non-returners” 
are prehibited ky “the imperialists” from re- 
turning home 

Among the Soviet refugees, the writers are 
in desperate need of advice and modest aid 
The scientists live a senseless and desperate life. 
The younger people wander around without 
the modest funds needed for education. Private 
help is negligible. It would be a trifle for the 
great foundations or governmental agencies to 
assist these men and to make use of the rich 





By David J. Dallin — 


source of knowledge and skill. Time and again 
plans have been discussed in Washington. Noth- 
ing has resulted so far. 


DURING THE POSTWAR YEARS a few 
American and British employees in Moscow 
chose to quit their jobs and remain permanently 
in Russia. Generally the cause was a love affair. 
although their published statements spoke oi 
political issues 


Now a Soviet citizen will join the club, after 
a stay of ten months in Austria and in this 
country. He will be an importanf addition, g 
great asset to Soviet propaganda. His praise of 
everything Soviet can not fail to make an im. 
pression, because he did return of his own will 

When the two fliers arrived in Washington 
early in February, they were asked by re. 
porters: 

“What would happen to two Americans if 

they landed in Russia under similar circum- 

stances?” 

“The Soviet authorities,” the fliers re 

plied, “would make their stay happy!” 

In this respect, Soviet authorities would seer 
a good deal wiser than their American counter 
parts. 





The Home Front 





Looking for What? 








1903. I have lived on it since 1910. That is 
long time, from William Howard Taft to 
Harry Truman. But in all that time I never 
once took the Circle Line trip round this 
fabulous outcropping of rock. Last Saturday 
this blank space in my experience was filled in. 
The journey down the Hudson and around 
through the East River and 


I FIRST SAW the island of Manhattan in 


the Harlem was richly edu- 
cational I learned that in 
addition to having the tallest 
1 the whole world, 
fastest elevators, 

number of tun- 

nels, the most expensive real 
estate, the richest university 


| 
+ 


and the largest cathedral oil 
Gothic design. 

Bohn All ot this information— 
and much more—was imparted over a loud- 
speaker system by an ingratiating and _ in- 
telligent young gentleman. To do him jus- 
tice, I should set down that he did mention 
one or two of the great city’s disadvantages. 
He took pains to emphasize that in Harlem 
4500 people live in one block. He remarked 
that as many as 12,000 pupils are crowded 
into one school and that many school build- 
ings serve for double sessions. 

The fact that the spieler on an excursion boat 
spread such items for the attention of’sightseers 
seemed to indicate some light progress in the 
direction of intelligence. And along with the 
Empire State Building and the Chrysler Build- 
ing the city’s housing projects ' were pointed out. 


OUR BRIGHT LITTLE YACHT carried 
about 100 passengers. We had not gone far from 
our pier when I became conscious of the fact 
that I was participating in something important. 
The Queen Mary was sailing that day, and we 
made a special detour to have a good look at 
her. The young spieler explained that if she up- 
ended beside the RCA Building she would ex- 
tend 15 stories above the skyscraper. A young 
man sitting next to me exclaimed: “This is the 
first time in my life I ever saw a boat bigger 
than a rowboat.” 

On one side of me sat a group of men from 
Havana, Cuba, a doctor, a lawyer, a student. On 
the other side I soon got acquainted with two 
young couples from North Dakota. They told 
me, to my surprise, that their summer’s work is 
about finished. Their oats and corn are in and 
their fall plowing is done. So, about a week ago 
the four of them had set out in a car, had come 
through Canada and seen Niagara Falls—and 
here they were looking at the Queen Mary and 
New York’s skyline. 

After a little shifting about I fell in with a 
man and two women from St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
The man is bookkeeper for a coal-mining com- 
pany, the ladies were his wife and a friend. 
These three have set themselves the task of 


By William E. Bohn —~ 


seeing America. Last year they covered 570 
miles of the West in 18 days. This year they 
have been to Florida. They have visited all but 
11 of our 48 states. Others with whom I chattec 
were from Canada and Kentucky. 


ALL OF THESE TRAVELERS had come t 
New York in their own automobiles. They were 
footloose and care free. They were out to see 
the world. ! tried, naturally, to dig down to 
their motives, to find out what they are up t 
when they spend their money for cars, tires 


gasoline. 


an 


From the social point of view, it seem 
that the picture of millions of citizens 
road has terrific significance. Our regional 
is on the defensive. In these days you can’t 
the basis of appearance. distinguish between 4 
farmer and a city man. I would like to have 
photographs of the two young couples fron 
South Dakota to prove my point. These four 
young people, who finished their fall plowing 
early, are bright, eager and well-dressed. In ne 
crowd of people anywhere would you pick 
them out as having come from the country. The 
hicks have been quietly buried. Perhaps some 
of the old cliché-cushioned prejudices may fade 
away—both in city and country. 


2. 


MY BOOKKEEPER FRIEND from Souther 
Ohio gave me the best lead as to what goes on 
in the minds of our out-of-town guests. He and 
his ladies were specially interested in the 
Bowery, the bright lights of Times Square and 
a WJZ broadcast. For years they have listened 
to the radio program, The Sheriff—and on 
Friday they had the great pleasure of being 
present, seeing how it is done. So the radio 
plays its part in this tying up of city and coum 
try. The Sheriff made the folks from Ohio feel 
at home in Megalopolis. 

I sat watching my new acquaintance, wonder 
ing what question I could ask which would open 
him up—and he murmured: 

“T guess I’m just lucky.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he went on, “I was thinking about these 
men -we saw down in the Bowery. They ret 
rooms for 35 cents a night. I wonder what the 
rooms are like.” 

I tried to describe the accomodations in 4 
flophouse. Then the bookkeeper went on: 

“Last spring we saw things just as bad dow? 
in Georgia—and right out in the country.” 

“Oh,” I prompted, “two.kinds of slums. Cou 
try slums and city slums.” , 

“Yes,” he came back, “I guess that’s right. + 
guess you are doing something about yours. We 
saw those- Alfred E. Smith Houses. But ! 
couldn’t see that they were doing much 
change things in Georgia.” 

I let matters rest there. My amateur socie 
logist had traveled and seen and reached # 
important conclusion. 
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Washington and the Nation 





House Republicans Block 
Social Security Change 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON. 


HEN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES returns from vacation 
on Sept. 21, the Ways and Means Committee will be ready to report 
out the Administration’s new bill to improve the social security 
system. There will be two reports—a Democratic majority report and a 


Republican minority report. 

On this politically touchy subject, the 
Republican minority opens its dissent- 

¢ report with the words: 

“We recommend that coverage of the 
broadened 


cial insurance system be 


and that the amount of benefit pay- 

ents be increased.” 
Then the Republicans proceed to ex- 
s opposition to every major point 


nprovement in the Administration 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
these points is the question of old 
item of political dyna- 

evel the Townsend 
nent came to the fore. 


ge pensions, an 
since move- 

On that point the Administration rec- 
enized that when the original Social 
Security Act in 1935 set the first $3,000 
fa worker’s annual income as the base 
on which to build up his future old age 
pension, that sum was geared to 1935 
prices and average worker’s wages. In 
the current session of the Congress the 
Administration wanted to modernize 
the relationship between social security 
and average wages by raising the base 
trom $3,000 to $4,800. 

Administration leaders were un- 
successful in persuading the conserv- 
ative majority on the Ways and Means 
Committee to go the whole way and 
nally compromised on $600 increase. 








demand that the present $3,000 base be 
retained. 

Now, $3,000 a year is a little more 
than $57 a week. Millions of workers 
earn more than this weekly. But under 
present regulations they are not given 
credit towards their old age pensions 
for any amount earned over $57 a 
week. That ts what the Administration 
wanted to improve. And that is what 
the have said they 
oppose. 

As a matter of fact, the Republicans 
appear to have taken, in their dissent- 
ing report, the exact line being peddled 
on Capitol Hill by the well-paid lobby- 
ists of the big insurance companies. 

And the Republican minority ap- 
peared unconcerned over letting the 
insurance company cat out of the bag. 
The GOP representatives also oppose 
giving a worker’s family, in case of 
his death, a lump sum to enable them 
to meet burial and incidental expenses. 
And why is the Republican minority 
opposed of giving the bereaved family 
burial expenses? They state the reason 
frankly in these words: 

“More than 78,000,000 persons have 
already paid for the same private life 
insurance protection which this pro- 
vision in the bill would duplicate or 
replace. Encroachment by the Federal 


tepublicans now 





Despite that, the Republican minor- Government into this field is accord- 
on this point, comes out with a ingly unjustified.” 
‘ 


DEMOCRATS WILL CONFER 


ON CONSERVATION NEXT WEEK 


(and very unusual) political conference will take place in San Francisco 


ies wer AROUND THE THEME of “Land, Water and Man,” a major 


next week-end. and will flash the green light for the opening of the 1950 
Political campaign on the West Coast. Among the headliners will be Vice Pres- 
ident Barkley, Labor Secretary Tobin, Agriculture Secretary Brannan, Commerce 
Secretary Sawyer, Joe Keenan, director of the AFL Labor’s League for Political 
Education, and Jack Kroll, chairman of the ClO Political Action Committee. 


This will be the second big regional political show to be run by Bill Boyle. 


new chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 


It will be devoted to a 


full development of the Administration’s position on conservation, public power. 
flood control and irrigation—all of which are major problems on the Pacific Coast. 

The success of the Des Moines farm conference prompted the scheduling of the 
San Francisco parley. In the planning stage now are similar regional conferences 
inthe South and in the industrial East. 

By the time Chairman Boyle is done, stressing the chief local interests in each 
of the nation’s regions, the 1959 campaign schedule will be going in high gear 


throughout the country... 


ee 


and with the best foot forward in each area. 


... JONATHAN STOUT. 
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Questions for Communists 
Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, TI AE NEW LEADER 
Questions for Communists New York 3, NY. 
Enclosed please find $........ for 


'8 now available again. Due to 

the tremendous demand for this 

Pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 

uses the Socratic method to de- 

unk and embarrass the Commu- 
nists, we have printed a 


SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 









































. copies of Stephen Naft’s pamphlet 
“Answer Please! Questions for Com- 
munists.”" 
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Commies Raise Phony Race Issue 
To Snipe at Union Housing Co-op 


By IRVING W. GENN 


OMMUNISTS CANNOT co-exist 
i in peace and amity with true 
liberals and radicals. This old 
lesson is now being brought home to 
the residents of the Amalgamated Co- 
operative Houses in the Bronx, N. Y. 
For many years it looked as if the 
lion and the lamb were lying down 
together in this quiet corner of the 


Borough of Universities. The Amal- 
gamated’s residents include Social 
Democrats, Anarchists, Zionists, Re- 


publicans, Democrats, Trotskyites and 
a small number of Communists. Back 
in 1932, the CP’ers once showed their 
heavy hand. But otherwise, nothing 
worse than a few loud summer argu- 
ments in Van Cortland Park has broken 
the neighborly atmosphere of the larg- 
est cooperative housing development 
in the nation. 

Nothing, that is, until the Com- 
munists suddenly came up with their 
made-on-13th Street racial issue two 
months ago. Suddenly, after 21 years of 
silence, they demanded to know why 
no Negroes had ever lived in the Amal- 
gamated. 

The house committee, a group of 
residents elected by the neighbors, 
had a prompt and thorough answer. 
No Negro had ever applied for an 
apartment. If any did and if they 
qualified financially, they would of 
course be admitted in keeping with 
the Rochdale principles that govern 
the development. 

Chis reply hardly stopped the party- 
liners. 

With their customary semantic 
distortion, they created a “Committee 
to End Segregation in the Amalgam- 
ated.” Represented in this outfit were 
the Progressive Party, the American 
Labor Party, the Civil Rights Congress 
and the CP. - 

THIS SPLINTER OUTFIT demands 
that the Amalgamated Houses set aside 
some twenty apartments specifically 
for Negro families. Were the Amalgam- 
ated to heed this program it would 
mean that a special racial quota had 
been set for a specific group and that 
applicants would be judged by race 





™ 
Irving W. Genn is a reporter who 

lived in the Amalgamated Co- 

operative Houses for many years. 

au 
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rather than by individual merits. 

But never mind the logic of the 
sitiuation. The Commies have an issue 
with which to bedevil their neighbors. 
At weekly street-corner meetings, their 
trained seals, both resident and non- 
resident, are brought in to threaten 
the largely Jewish Amalgamated pop- 
ulation with resurgence of anti-Semit- 
ism as a result of their discriminating 
treatment of Negro brethren. 

x * ~ 

WHAT IS BEHIND THIS trumped 
up cause celebre? It has been noted 
that the Communist party is currently 
trying to whip up flagging Negro sup- 
port. That is one reason. 

The Daily Worker provided still an- 
other explanation when it blew up the 
affair as evidence that the anti-com- 
munist Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, original sponsor of the 
housing development, was a jim crow 
union. 

For the main motivating force, how- 
ever, it might be well to recall the pre- 
vious occasion when the Commies 
turned with tooth and nail on thei 
neighbors. As this was one of the 
most macabre incidents in the weird 
history of the American CP, it is worth 
recounting on its own merits. 

When the Yiddish folk poet Morris 
Vinshefsky died in the Amalgamated 
Houses in 1931, his neighboors gave 
him a public funeral. This displeased 
the Communists, who claimed him for 
their own on the flimsiest of evidence 

They decided that Vinshefsky should 
be buried in their New York cemetery 
plot, after they had first dragged the 
coffin from city to city on one of their 
celebrated fund raising tours. So when 
the coffin was carried out to a waiting 
hearse, a mob of screaming Bolsheviks 
charged down in an attempt to capture 
it from the family and friends of the 
departed poet. 

As the Commies were being pushed 


back by mounted police, one _ of 
their leaders espied a garden plot ad- 
joining the Amalgamated. Jumping 


into it in his frustration, he was heard 
to shout, “Let’s tread down thei: 
bourgeois flowers!” 

Almost twenty years later, treading 
down the flowers of the democratic 
“bourgeois” cooperative movement is 
still a standing policy of the Communist 
Party. 
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Fighting Anti-Semitism Today 


Street Riots 


By MARTIN PUNER 
if WAS DIFFERENT ten 


a Problem 


Gone, But Discrimination Still 


ago. Inspired by the 
the 
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THE COLUMBIANS GET A TEAR-GAS BOMB 
"Uneducated, Over 50. Service Worker, Tenant, Non-Voter" 


have been abl rs 1 to ‘7 
the broader problems of prejudice 
discrimination as the affect Jew 


other minority group 


The recent report of the Anti-Defa- 
mation Leaguc How Secure Thes« 


ceptions of Children” was made by the 5,000 cases involving racial and re- 
Philadelphia Early Childhood Project, ligious perjudice in employment — 
Rights, indicat ome of the new sponsored by the Bureau of Intercul- and of the FEP laws of New York, 
methods of fighting anti-Semitism. The tural Education and_ several other New Jersey, Connecticut and Massa- 
report gives a balance sheet of credit groups. The study gave evidence that 
and debits for the past year in each o five, six and seven-year-old children 
these three majoi 
nation 


government edict aimed directly ; 
them or suffer incidentally by gover 
ment edict limiting freedom for id 
people. They suffer nevertheless, 
chusetts shows these laws to be effec- 
tive and good; they contained measures 
have already acquired racial and re- for enforcement as well as measures 
ligious prejudice acquired them in for education. 

the earliest process of growing up. 


The tremendous conflict between de 
mocracy and communism is at least 
ominous for Jews as for the rest of ti 
world. But, as How Secure Thev 
Rights? pointed out, 1948 was a gow 
year for democracy and the status 
Jews in the United States. While hat 
groups seemed entrenched as a mine 
ideology in the United States, the e- 


area t discrimi. 


(1) Discrimination in housing, pub- But the value of an FEP law — or 
lic accomodation, and social or- A recent survey on “Factors Affect- any other law —is extremely limited 
ganization. ing the Admission of High School without education before and after its 

(2) Discrimination in educational op Seniors to College” The new 1949 state FEP laws 


portunity. Jewish student has a 50 per cent chance in Oregon, Washington, New Mexico 
(3) Discrimination in employment. if and Rhode Island 


disclosed that a passage. 


acceptance by the college of his 


organization 


tion are fought by finding out where 
how and why they exist. Investigation 
is based on the le of history and 
the technique ot the oclal science 


anti-Semitism know that the type of 


prejudice that le: to discriminatior 


exists even in ear! youtl A reeent 


A later chapt deals th , first choice, a Catholic a 67 per cent 


publication = chance, and Protestant 77 per cent 


sonal iti But the re no ane The survey, covering white students 
prime conside tio: only, showed that discrimination in 


admissions policies is strongest in the 
Northeastern United States and, iron- 
cally, particularly affects Jewish stu- 
lents in the highest academic bracket 


FIRST, PREJUDICE and discrimin 


who come from families of profe sional 
workers.” 
. : A B'nai B'rith Vocational Research 
The people concerned with fightin r : Z ; 
Bureau study showed industry-wide 
discrimination in the employment of 
tudents graduating from schools ¢ 
and eventuall oO seapegoating S cho 7 
ccounting, engineering, and law. 


study of the 1 Attitu and Per- The Anti-Defamation League co- 


operated with the Opinion Research 





free-lance writer who has contrib- 


He is a member of the staff of the 


—_ J 


Center of the University of Denve1 
n studying public attitudes toward 
minorities in Denver. They found an 
interesting composite picture of the 
typical extreme anti-Semite: He is 
n uneducated man over fifty: he is 


Martin Puner is a widely-known 
uted to several national periodicals 


Anti Defamation League. 





engaged in service work and makes 
a fair wage; he is as likely to rent 
to own his own home; he had no 
ticular preference for one candidate 
another in the 1947 mayoralty elec- 
n in fact, he probably did not 
bother to vote. 


al ple ; of the facts that 
nd before effective pro- 

worked out. Slowly, each 

been brought into focus 
evaluated. 


% z 


THEN THERE’S THE MATTER 


iving the problem, 


There is a current tendency say 
law That'll do something 
Legislation certainly has its 
fight —an important one 
hts statutes have been on the 
books of some states-since the 1870's 
They have become part of the Amer- 
idition. But legislation alone 
rt of the sto 
FATHER COUGHLIN 
The Cauldron Still Simmers 


An examination of the record of the 
wartime National Fair Employment 
Practices Act—which settled nearly 


were brought about 
in part by the educational program of 
interested agencies such as the ADL, 
the National Urban League and other 
groups concerned with the welfare of 
minorities. In most cases these groups 
feel a responsibility to aid the com- 
missions charged with enforcement of 
the law by continuing their educational 
programs in those states as well as in 
the many still without adequate FEP 
measures, 


The momentum for social action 
campaigns is strong. Recently it has 
been turned to the field of legislation 
for fair educational practices. Dis- 
crimination in school admission pol- 
icies is hard to pin down. Often, school 
authorities will declare their schools 
do not discriminate, or else they will 
speciously argue for maintaining quota 
systems. But, through every medium 
of communication possible, minority 
welfare agencies are presenting facts 
to prove that schools do disctiminate, 
answer specious arguments, and try to 
awaken the people through a general 
program advocating democracy for all. 


The job of fighting anti-Semitism is 
the job of reducing intergroup tensions, 
of fostering intercultural education, of 
teaching and practicing civil rights. 
And without civil rights there can be 
no democracy, no place for minority 
groups. 


THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY 
have their philosophical roots in the 
teachings of Judaism and their great- 
est practical expression in the history 
of America. In turn, Jews have flour- 
ished in the United States as nowhere 
else. It is no coincidence that the status 
of the Jew is highest in the country 
with the strongest tradition of civil 
rights. 

The enslavement of mind and man- 
ners under communism is contrary to 
the heritage of Judaism. It is paralyz- 
ing to its future. It is unimportant 
whether the Jews of Russia suffer by 


tension of civil rights laws throughout 
the country was heartwarming. Mot 
important, establishment of the state 
of Israel gave new life and meaning! 
the Jews of the world. 


Now the Jews have gained mo 
self-respect. They have become mo 
secure. The mind of the world dé 
not reserve its warmest places for th 
timid but for the brave, not for te 
self-enslaved but for the self-enira 
chised. To the world, the Jew 
sprung from the shrunken figure ¢ 
the ghetto to the heroic figure of t# 
sparkling cities and newly-plougi# 
land of Israel. 

It is a good image to have. Let !# 
world know of the Jew, his desire! 
live in a normal situation, to be ff 
to create, to take his place at the tall 
of nations. It is a good image to la 
and a powerful aid in fighting am 
Semitism in the United States 
elsewhere in the world. 





e e J 
Definition 

“A Dixiegsop is a member of Com 
gress who may be either a Democt#! 
or a Republican btt has little regal 
for the platform of either patil 
They are usually fat, well to do folks 
who detest theory of any kin 
whose ideal is the maintenance of the 
Pstatus quo, with perhaps a lovit 
reminiscence of the roaring ‘20% 
who desire an America of highe! 
profits; lower wages, a conservail¥? 
government with all departmen®} 
abolished except Army. Navy. ®} 
Post Office: tolerators, if not love™ 
of all that is staid and familia 
haters of all that is visionary °F ay") 
namic in government: they ot 
equally incensed at hearing Dem} 
cracy doubted and at seeing it Pt 
ticed.” 


—From Wyoming—Utah Lab! 
Journal 
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ADLAI STEVENSON — NEXT PRESIDENT? 


By MURRAY B. LIGHT 


their freshman governor, 


CHICAGO. 


E'S BIG ENOUGH TO BE PRESIDENT.” That’s what Democratic 
politicians up and down the State of Illinois are saying about 
Adlai 


E. Stevenson, who last fall 


swamped the two-term Republican governor, Dwight H. Green, by an 


unprecedented plurality of 600,000 votes. 


Stevenson’s triumph came two years after the election of Martin H. 


Kennelly, a non-partisan businessman, 
as mayor of Chicago. Both men were 
backed by Illinois’ Democratie chief, 
Jacob M. Arvey, a new type machine 
hoss who has completely revitalized the 
remnants of the old Kelly-Nash organ- 
ization. Colonel Jake, operating on the 
theory that today’s wants 
progressive, clean government, now be- 
lieves he has the man to successfully 
apply this theory on a national scale. 
That man is 49-year-old Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson, former publisher, 
administrator, and diplomat. 


electorate 


lawyer, 


THE FIRST SESSION of the Legis- 
lature passed two-thirds of Stevenson’s 
program, even though Republicans con- 
trolled the state Senate. Stevenson took 
the state police and civil service out of 
polities, increased state aid to schools, 
asked for revamping of the 
1870 constitution, liberalized workmen’s 
ompensation and pension benefits, and 
called for an Illinois Hoover Commis- 
sion. Although some of these measures 
had previously been proposed by Gov- 
emor Green, Repulicans generally, 
sparked by Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick’s Chicafo Tyibune, went down 
the line to oppose almost all of them. 


state’s 


Stevenson increase of 
state aid to schools by 53 per cent his 
major achievement. The 1947-48 school 
budget $80 million; Stevenson 
originally asked for and was given 
$123 million, but he had to cut $11 mil- 
ion when a sales tax revenue proposal 


"y 


vas defeated. A long-range school im- 


considers the 


Was 


provement plan was also enacted. 


Labor is enjoying the most friendly 
State administration since that of 
Henry Horner (1933-1940). The legis- 
lature increased workmen’s compen- 
sation and occupational disease bene- 
fits by 15 per cent, upped unemploy- 
ment compensation from $20 to $25 
@ week, and raised old-age pensions 
from $50 to $65 a month. 


An important cause of Dwight Green’s 
Gefeat was the charge that he did noth- 
ng to prevent the Centralia mine dis- 
aster of 1946. One of the Stevenson 
administration’s first acts was the revi- 
sion of mine safety laws. 








2 ‘ 


Murray B. Light is a newspaper- 
man now completing his graduate 
Work at Northwestern University. 

J 








EX-BOSS KELLY 
» His Remnants Revitalized 
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law 


Other Stevenson-urged measures now 
include a 10 per cent wage in- 


crease for all state employees, authori- 
zation of a state reformatory for youth- 
ful felons, the strengthening of the fire 
codes, and the establishment of a com- 
mission to study possible reorganization 
of the unwieldy state government. 


h 


ampered by 
constitution. 


EFFECTIVE REORGANIZATION is 
the State’s 79-year-old 


Increased home rule for 


cities, more equitable taxation, and fair 


representation for all 
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state 
tive document now in use. 


son’s proposal to 


sections of the 
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ADLAI EWING STEVENSON: Born 
Feb. 5, 1900, Los Angeles, California. 

Married Ellen Borden Dec. 1, 1928. 
. . . Children: Adlai Ewing, Borden, 
John Fell.. 

Apprentice seaman, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, 1918... . Assistant managing 
editor, Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, 
1924-25. ... Associate, Cutting, Moore 
and Sidley, lawyers, 1927-1933... . 
Special counsel, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, 1933-34. . . 
Assistant general counsel, Federal Al- 
cohol Control Administration, 1934.... 
Partner Sidley, Austin, Burgess and 
Harper, lawyers 1935-41. 

Special assistant, Secretary of the 
Navy, 1941-44. . . . Special assistant, 
Secretary of State, 1945. 

Senior adviser, U.S. delegation, U. N. 
General Assembly, London, 1946... . 
Alternate U. S. delegate, U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, New York, 1946. 


are impossible under the restric- 
But Steven- 


submit a constitu- 


tional convention referendum to the 
voters at the 1950 election lost in the 
State House of Representatives by a 


whisker. 


The vote was 96 for the bill, 


48 against; 102 votes were needed for 


passage. 


Gateway 
three 


Stevenson got instead the so-called 
amendment, which 
propositions to be 


allows 
amendment 


submitted at a general election instead 


of one. 
to approve 
c 

proposition 


Voters will get an opportunity 
Gateway in 1950, but its 
very good. A _ similar 

been defeated five 


Mances aren't 


has 


times. 


Stevenson's stand on “‘con-con” was 
significant. Chicago's river ward 
bosses offered-to support the consti- 
tutional conveniion legislation if he 
dropped the so-called Chicago Crime 
Commission bills. Stevenson refused 
to compromise. Both measures were 
defeated, but the Governor proved 
that he would not play ball with 
gangster elements in Chicago. 


Partisan lineup was discarded in de- 


feat of the Chicago Crime Commission 
bills, despite Stevenson’s strong ‘sup- 


port. 


They would have extended the 


Cook County grand jury term from one 
to a possible three months, relaxed legal 
requirements for perjury prosecutions, 
and permitted the state’s attorney to 
guarantee immunity from future prose- 
cution to state’s witnesses. 


Proponents of the bills said they 


were blocked by certain Chicago rep- 


uti 


resentatives: working with the state’s 
criminal syndicates. 

A bill to create a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, supported by 
Stevenson and a majority of church 
and civic groups in the state, was 
defeated in the Senate with 24 of 
25 Republicans voting against it. 
Modeled after the New York law, the 
measure was actively opposed by the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce and 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

FEPC’s supporters believed they had 
more than enough votes lined up to 
ensure its passage. Last-minute switches 
seemed to indicate pressure 
applied on the lawmakers. 

Altogether, 21 of 34 bills the gov- 
ernor emphatically recommended were 
passed by the 66th General Assembly. 


had been 


A WEALTHY “gentleman 
and former lawyer, Stevenson 
grandson and 
President of 


farmer” 
is the 
namesake of a Vice- 
the United States. A 





Princeton and Northwestern law school 
graduate, he spent two years as assist- 
ant managing editor of the Blooming- 


ton (Ill.) Daily Pantograph, a paper 
his family had owned for generations. 
In 1941, another Illinois publisher, 
Frank Knox, then Secretary of the 
Navy, appointed Stevenson his special 
assistant. 

Stevenson headed a Foreign Economic 
Administration mission to Italy in 1943, 
and was minister and representative to 
the Preparatory Commission for the 
United Nations in 1945. Appointed in 
1945 as special assistant to Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius and then to 
James F. Byrnes, he served as senior 
advisor to the American delegation to 
the first United Nations General As- 
sembly in London, January, 1946, 

te * * 

STEVENSON CAMPAIGNED for his 
first elective office on a platform at- 
tacking the “scandalous and thriftless 
administration, broken promises, and 
cynical sale of privilege” by Governor 
Green’s administration, and promised 
to take government out of politics. The 
Civil Service Commission instead of 
the governor now classifies employees. 
And Stevenson made public the fact 
that 51 editors had been on the state 
payroll under Green. Many governors 
would have kept the whole affair quiet, 
and put their own editors on the 
payroll. 

Many state jobs have been eliminated, 
and Stevenson is now working on a 
plan to publish names of all state em- 


ployeces. He believes the people should 
know their state servants. 

But Jake Arvey has seen to it that 
the Democratic machine hasn't suffered 
too much in this cleanup. Accotding to 
state central Democratic headquarters, 
3,000 party regulars have received jobs 
since January. However, Chicago ward 
leaders are disturbed over the lack of 
jobs in their own city. 

Stevenson hasn’t bucked the Arvey 
organization. Some important state posts 
have competent Republicans, 
though rank and file jobs are going to 
Democrats. All of Stevenson’s appoint- 
ments, however, have been praised ag 
excellent. 


gone to 


Last month a letter from the gov- 
ernor’s office appeared on the desk of 
each state department chief. Its sige 
nificance is obvious. It read: 


I want the name of every employee 
on your payroll who is sponsored by 

Republican legislator or a Republican 
politician.” 


SOME INSIGHT INTO Stevenson’s 
stand on communism gained at 
the commission 
headed by Republican Senator Paul W. 
Broyles established by the 65th 
General Assembly (with the blessing 
of Green and the American Legion) to 
investigate activities in the 
state. It asked for $5,000 to investigate 
alleged communist activity in Roose- 
velt College and the University of 
Chicago. Stevenson allowed the appro- 
priation bill to pass without his signa- 
ture. He said the colleges should be 
given an opportunity to prove the 
charge was false. They did. 


was 


legislative session. A 


Was 


seditious 


Stevenson. opposed the six Broyles 
Commission bills which would have 
threatened civil liberties in the state. 


They failed to pass, and the commission 
was allowed to die at the end of the 
session. 

Asked about reports that Demo- 
cratic national committeemen from 
Washington had visited Springfield, a 
source close to Stevenson denied any 
aspirations for 1952. But it was ad- 
mitted that Stevenson’s background, 
training and abilities might make him 
an ideal Presidential candidate. And 
at the recent Governors’ Conference 
in Colorado, observers agreed that 
Stevenson and California’s Earl War- 
ren had made the strongest im- 
pression. 

It is still too early to evaluate Stevens 
son’s possibilities as a contender for 
the Democratic nomination. He didn’t 
do badly with a split legislature. His 
loyalty to principle has maintained the 
respect of his supporters and many 
opponents. The next Illinois legislature 
meets in 1950. It should tell an intere 
esting story. 





EX-GOVERNOR GREEN 
His Payroll Examined 





eader of Yugoslav Socialists 
ays West 


7 UWGOSLAVIA IS an important 
ey to Soviet imperialism. The 
rept stretch of country between 

Alps and the Carpathians, the cen 

tral pliin of the Danube, is the most 
practicable military approach either to 
Italv! for an army moving westward; o1 
to the Near East, for an army moving 
eastward. But this plain, for forces 
noving in either direction, 1 ut off 
by Yugoslavia 

Trieste and the other Adriatic ports 
are of no use to Soviet Russia so long 
as she doe not control Yugoslavia 
Albania and its port, Valona, are not 
tenable or useful to the Russians if 
they do not have a free hand in Yugo- 
slavia. The way to the Dardanelles and 
the Near East lic 
Greece cannot be dominated without 
Yugoslavia Without 
Yugoslav heip th vhole Russian 
strategy for dominating and _ holding 
the Balkans will vo to piece The 
rebellion of the Gree! 


ts chief support in Yugoslavia. It wa 


through Greece 


cooperation of 


Communists had 


from that country that it was planned 
and supported. There it 
were hospitalized and from there they 
were returned to the fighting lines. 


wounded 


The very fact that world communism 
roars so unitedly against Tito is an in 
dication of the importance of his posi- 
tion in relation to Soviet plans. If Rus- 
sia does not succeed in regaining con- 
trol of Yugoslavia he will be com- 
pelled to start a withdrawal—at least 
from the western areas of the Balkans 

If affairs take this turn, it is argued 
by some, the Red Army will go out and 
nake an open attack on Yugoslavia 
I do not feel sure that the Russian lead 
ers will dare make such a_ venture 

r does this powerful force not enter 
Greece to rescue the Communist rebel? 
How does it happen that Tito has the 
nerve to stand up against Stalin? It is 
yvecause he has learned from the Greek 
experience that Soviet imperialism doe 
not yet dare make a military attack on 
an independent country. All of these 
lands, including Yugoslavia il in- 
cluded in the protection offered by tl 
Truman Joctrine Whoever defend 
himself against Soviet imperialism can 
ount on American help. Support of 
Tito again I rn ‘ would 
10t involve lV wi Wal 
gainst Russia. Ame a has given the 
Greek Government ubstantial help 


without starting a war 


If Stalin does not dare tart a war 
and send the Red Army against Tito, 
he is bound to use all other means of 
attack with all the greater vigor. It 
possible that the Communist force 
lefeated in Greece may be transferred 
xy way of Bulgaria or Albania, to 
points where they can make trouble for 
Yugoslavia 

What would be the t policy for 
the democratic world ihe face of 
such a situation? There are two pos- 
sible courses of action. We can remain 
mlookers while Stalin 
Yugoslavia and so becomes master of 
all the Balkans. Or we can give Tito 


overcom 


enough a 
least carry on a 
nee Whi 


ense 


THE DEMOCRATIC WORLD 


Oppon 
sorts of 
Tito’s 


Stalin's. 


> 


democratic 


Should Support Tito 


By DR. ZIRKO TOPALOVICH 


President, Socialist Party of Yugoslavia 


and dictatorial. Why should democrats 
assist in the development of a dictator- 
hip? In a case like this we should 
tand aside and enjoy the sight of one 
beast of prey destroying another. It 
means the elimination of one of thera. 

Next, it is argued that it is useless 
to assist Tito. In the end he will surely 
be overthrown by Stalin. If necessary, 
the Red Army will be sent against 
him. Whatever we contribute to the 
Yugoslavs today will fall into Russian 
hands and will eventually be used 
against us. We have just.had a parallel 
experience in China, where arms con- 
tributed by us were used against ovr 
riends by the Communists. 

I willingly acknowledge that Tito’s 
dictatorship resembles Stalin’s as one 
egg does another. But this is beside 
the point. We are not discussing the 
upport or building up of a dictator- 
hip, but the weakening of dictator- 
ships through disagreement and war. 
If the Western powers keep hands off 
and allow Stalin to brush Tito out of 
his path, then Stalin’s control of the 
Balkans and his threat to Europe will 
be enormously increased. 

From the international point of view, 
Tito and his dictatorship have little 
significance. If Stalin had not won 
mastery over all the Balkans and the 
entire Danube Valley, Tito would 
never have become dictator of Yugo- 
slavia. What should really concern 
Western statesmen is this spreading 
Soviet tyranny. This is the threat to 
world peace and to democracy. The 
only feasible point of attack against 
this regime is through Yugoslavia. The 
open struggle between Stalin and Tito 
offers a golden opportunity to the 
democratic powers. 


DOES TITO POSSESS the will to 
tand up and carry on a long and de- 
termined resistance? He will be forced 
to Any other way of meeting his crisis 
would mean death. It is not only his 
fate that hangs in the balance or that of 


COMINFORM'S MALENKOV 
Inherits Zhdanov's Problem 


little coterie about him. The ruling 
Yugoslavia consists largely of 
tance forces which gathered 


of fight- 


asoned fighting lorce 1 


many tens of thousands. They are well 
armed and well organized. They are 
tied to Tito for life or death. Under 
their control they have a strong and 
well-trained army. They will defend 
their position and privileges with the 
ame ruthlessness as that exhibited by 
Hitler. And if these forces finally have 
to stand up against Soviet imperialism, 
the democratic nations of the world 
will be proud to have made some con- 
tribution toward the Yugoslav struggle 
against the Soviet oppressor. 


The problem of what to do with 
Tito’s dictatorship may safely be post- 
poned. Our present problem is libera- 
tion from the Soviet tyranny. Public 
enemy number one is Stalin. 


RESISTANCE HITS caMIST 
Freiheit Mam New 


New Ger 


Freedom's 'F' 


Replacestic 


By NORBERT MUHLEN 


New Leader Roving Correspondent 


BERLIN, 


NE OF THE LATEST “reparation trains” moving German-produced 
O goods of the Eastern German zone to Russia looked somewhat 

strange: on every car a large white, man-sized letter “F” wa 
painted. to be seen far into the oppressed country through which the train 
was rolling. On a recent morning in August, the good people of Beelitz 
a town in the Eastern zone, woke up to find the front of the local 
Communist party center covered with big red “F’s.” There was some 
excitement in the NKVD office in Potsdam late in July when the people 
working there found that every secret dossier of the secret police had 


been covered overnight with an “F.” 
And in the Soviet sector of Berlin, I 
saw “F's” 
vvalls. 

“F” stands for Freedom, or its Ger- 
man equivalent, Freiheit. The “F”’- 
campaign, in method and spirit a suc- 


glaring from two subway 


cessor to the “V”-for Victory campaign 
which British psychological warfare 
had initiated in the Nazi-occupied 
countries, has taken over the Soviet- 
ecupied parts of Germany since early 
ummer. It is the brain-child of Dr. 
Rainer Hildebrandt and his organiza- 
tion, the Combat Group Against In- 


humanity, a new, 


homegrown, spon- 
aneous and promising movement of 
esistance against tyranny. 
The “F"-campaign is only a minor 
art of the work of this young German 
nd his group, though a conspicuous 
and effective one. Professionally suspi- 
ous as to the claims of underground 
novements, I asked several people who 
1ad just crossed over from the Soviet 
to the Western zones whether they 
<new what this “F” stood for, and 
whether they ever had seen it before 
Two out of three had seen it some- 
vhere in their home towns, and knew 
vhat it meant. These men and women 
had come to the Combat Group office 
to find out about the fate of their rela- 
tions who had disappeared a_ short 
while before and were, if they still 
iived, most probably somewhere in a 
Soviet camp. 
This is the second, and most im- 
rtant part of the Combat Group's 
tivities; it carefully collects, keep 
tabs on, an ympares the names of all 
Soviet terror; it traces 
of all the men, women 
from the ur zones of 
Berlin who have been 
deported, or kidnapped, or 
simply disappeared to turn 
1 a Soviet zone concentration camp, 
Russian slave labor camp, in the 


dreaded Saxonian uranium mines, 

in the obituaries. And it gives its find 
ings every possible publicity, in the 
nelief that public opinion has to & 
forced into the knowledge of terra 
but once enlightened, will break it 


* * 


THE COMBAT GROUP. as a bo 
keeper of inhumanity. 
iverage of 200 visitors every ‘ 
‘three to four of them suspected 
being NKVD spies and informers) ‘ 
cither ask for a relative. } 


receives 





riend, or who bring inforn 

a concentration camp fro 

have escaped, a prison from wh 
they have been released, a community} 
irom which they come. There 
thirty to forty people every day 
come secretly from the Soviet 
for a visit. 


After elaborate checks and controls 
the Combat Group broadcasts seve 
times a week through thi 
RIAS, the American-cont 
man radio station in Berlit 
names and fates of nev 
Again with a method r« 

British wartime  propagand 
BBC broadcast every night the name 
of German prisoners of war to sectét 
German audiences, the Combat Grou 
end RIAS are reaching (and 

ing) a rather large audience ' 
their regular quarter hot ul 
the names of Soviet vi 

and places of their arr: 

or disappearance, their 

f jail, death cases occ 

one out of ten pi 


starvation, tortures 


misé 
y many peo} 
vho are fearfully 
fate of somebody c! 
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ITS CMIST HEADQUARTERS 
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Resistance 


Never Tag 






eS 





The sheer weight of the number of 






names victimized by the Soviets tells 
the Soviet story to all those listeners 
IN. vho have no personal acquaintances 
ducel # among the victims—not yet. It needs 






ewhat # cnly few words of explanation. And 
” was it is a good introduction to the call for 
train fe resistance which the Combat Group 
eelitz adds, The echo and response which it 
local 28 found in its very short history— 
ads ihe Combat Group is just one year old 
geri. while this is being written—is rather 
peopie extraordinary and in present-day Ger- 











the leade 


€ na nany, where political passivity seems 
to prevail, most promising. 
nes, 
is fir 
in. the THE LEADER AND FOUNDER of 
to be ® the Group, Rainer Hildebrandt, is a 
terro! ightly built, soft-spoken young Ger- 
it. nan intellectual, who looks, thinks and 
ts more like a romantic poet than a 
a tough conspirator or a_ professional 
a politician. As a matter of fact, he is 
: msiderably more of the former than 
ail the latter. A Southern German by 
a gin and 34 years of age now, he 
ne 1 been involved in the ill-famed plot 
me kill Hitler in July 1944. He was 
h the ludying history at the time under one 


of this plot, the scholar 
ha poet Albrecht Haushofer who was 
ventually killed by the Nazis. After 
‘Ne war Hildebrandt wrote a touching 
ersonal history of this plot and a 
‘ography of Albrecht Haushofer, his 

hero. But even before this book was 
a published he became aware @f the fact 
severa @® that, while he 








was writing the history 


lities of f Naz ‘ 

litie { Nazi inhumanity and German re- 
1 [ Ktan ° 

Ger ‘ace against it, a new history of 
recise nhi ¥ 

pret MAumanity was in the making, and a 


ict W resistance, though a more open 
er organized resistance this 


me, was called for. 


nd bett 


Rumors, news, proofs of Soviet 
atrocities swept at the time over 
Berlin from the East. “To remain 
of tent would have meant suicide for 
, f& “Snot to act would have meant for 

ra Me to share in the guilt of murder,” 
pee = explained to me, His motto, as 
nappins # Well as that of the Combat Group in 











nace Me the . 
t pie ‘Sil year to follow has remained, 
le c bd nek . . 
n ca de nce is suicide; non-action, mur- 
: er, 
Tr 
Sire organized the 
: hich several 
to l ” former Nazi 
1 So 
‘ neentration camp iIn- 
ite 
‘at tories. These meet- 
wl "8S—a kind of 





{ revival meeting against 






‘Otalitarjan 
tarianism—were repeated, people 
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Russian Labor Feels Pinch 


As Party Bosses Crack Down 


USSIA is cracking down on 
labor. The Soviet govern- 
ment has, within the last 

year, drastically cut the number 
of unions, strengthened the powers 
of the inside leadership, clamped 
down on all union wage-hour activ- 
ities, upped the Stakhanovite tem- 
po, and brought the unions under 
the closer surveillance of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Although 1343 delegates attended the 
Tenth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions 
in Moscow this spring, the number of 
unions represented was 67, the lowest 
figure since 1937. During the past de- 
cade, there were 160 to 170 Soviet trade 
anions. When the CIO delegation vis- 


tory's 'V' in Russian Zone 


in ever increasing numbers came to 
relate publicly their own experiences 
with Communist oppressors or to in- 
quire about those of people close to 
them, and thus a comprehensive file of 
cuse stories was collected. Themselves 
iipressed by this unexpected ava- 
lanche of information on the terror of 
cur time and in their midst, Hilde- 
brandt and his friends—some of tnem 
very able organizers and propagandists 
-—decided “to help and to fight” in a 
Svstematic, comprehensive way. In less 
than a year, this decision has grown 
into today’s potent movement which 
the Russians fear and for the support 
of which the traditional political parties 
woo and work while it keeps carefully 
aloof from them, since .as Raimund 
Mayer, one of Hildebrandt’s lieu- 
tenants explained to me, “our resist- 
ance to tyrants must be more than 
political party business.” 


THE OFFICE of the Combat Group, 
taking up all of a three-story mansion 
in Nicolassee, a once well-to-do suburb 
of Berlin and only two local train stops 
from the Soviet z8ne frontier, brims 
with activity, idealism and misery. A 
full-time staff of fifteen young women 
and men works here, most of them 
without salary, almost all « n 
the age group between 25 and 35, 
former inmates of Nazi or Soviet camps 
or both, and pledged to help the new 
victims. When I visited the Group for 
the first time, the offices were already 
closed to visitors. Nevertheless, a dozen 
veople stood outside the door trying 
to get in and to tell their stories or to 
find out about those of others. They 
could not wait for official visiting hours. 
Most of them had the hungry faces 
and old clothes by which one can quite 
well recognize visitors from the Eastern 
zone. The next time I came to the 
Group its doors were wide open to 
visitors; 43 people crowded on the 
stairease and corridors in search of 
help which consisted of nothing but 
information. 


of them i 


While rejecting sabotage or acts of 
violence in their fight against the 
system of violence, the Combat 
Group directs to the Eastern pop- 
ulation its appeals to passive resist- 
ance which are kindred to those em- 
ployed in Mahatma Gandhi's strug- 
gle, although they are developed 
from the different, more dangerous 
and more complicated new situation. 

‘Continued on Page Eleven) 


By SOLOMON M. SCHWARZ 


‘ted Russia in the fall of 1945, there 
were 168. 

The Congress, the first since 1932, 
showed the tremendous changes 
wrought by: the Stalin machine. In the 
seventeen years that have passed, the 
entire Presidium of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions has 
disappeared, No-one has officially ex- 
plained where the old officials are, 
where the new ones came from, or 
what Soviet labor unions have done 
since the Ninth Congress. 


But since the Tenth Congress, the 
executive body—-the AUCCTU—has 
pecome the only group to reckon with 
in Soviet labor affairs. Not only does it 
represent Russian unions in the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, but it 
(and not individual union heads) now 
selects Soviet representatives to inter- 
netional organizations of miners, tex- 
tile workers, metal workers, ete. 


IN CONTRAST to previous gather- 
ngs, the Tenth Congress practically 
ignored wage-hour questions. Reports 
by the AUCCTU’s chairman, V. V. 
Kuznetzov, and its secretary, A. P. 
Osipov, comprised almost the entire 
agenda of the Congress. Neither dis- 
cussed the wage question in any detail. 

Instead, the leadership continues to 
stress that wages can only be raised 
“on the basis of an increase in labor 
productivity.” There has been a frank 
recognition that Soviet labor unions 
ere supposed to help management in 
Wage questions. 


A Congress resolution made this 
clear. It appeals to the unions “to 
strengthen the aid given to manage- 
ment in the development and per- 
fection of the payment of labor for 
piece, progressive piece, and pre- 
mium work.” 

A theoretical basis for this system 
s found by the president of the marine 
transport workers union, A. I. Koetkin. 


In contrast with capitalist states, where 





UNIONIST STALIN 
A Cantata Was Sung 


ihe workers must daily defend their 
wage level in fierce class struggle,” 
Koetkin says, “in our country the gov- 
ernment itself by means of planning 
ssures the continual increase _ of 
vages.” The unions, therefore, need not 
ncern themselves with this issue but 





i “ 
Solomon Schwarz is a distinguished 

economist and specialist on Russian 

affairs. 
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should concentrate on the “stimulation 
ot increased productivity of labor.” 


“SOCIALIST COMPETITION” is the 
motif in Soviet labor today. The Tenth 
Congress declared that the union’s first 
tusk was “the further deployment of 
socialist competition for the fulfillment 
and overfulfillment of the plans of the 
national economy, for .an early com- 
pletion of the Stalin postwar Five-Year 
Plan.” 

But although the claim is made that 
90 per cent of Soviet workers engage 
in “socialist competition,” even. pres- 
ident Kuznetzov admits that there is 
‘an element of formalization and bu- 
reaucratization” in this system. What 
he means is that “socialist compe- 
iition’”” has degenerated into a soulless, 
mechanical means of pressure on the 
workers. 

In some industries, Kuznetzov says, 
pledges of “competition” were “actual- 
ly nothing but a cloak for work in ex- 
cess of plans.” He complains that too 
many workers “resort needlessly to 
considerable overtime.” 


% * ux 


ABSOLUTE SUBSERVIENCE of the 
unions to the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union is continually stressed by 
the press. The new by-laws of the 
AUCCTU read: 


“Soviet trade-unions carry out all 
their work under the guidance of the 
Communist Party, which organizes 
and directs the forces of Soviet so- 
ciety. The trade-unions rally the 
working masses around the party of 
Lenin-Stalin.” 


President Kuznetzov makes it more 
specific: 


“We owe all our sucesses to the 
Central Committee of the Bolshewik 
Party, to Comrade Stalin.” 


The Congress was full of paeans to 
the aging Soviet dictator. We learn that 
‘the practice of collective contracts 
was renewed in 1947 at the initiative 
£ Comrade Stalin”; “the question of 
cstablishing republican, regional, and 


local councils of labor unions was re- 
solved in 1948 at the initiative of Com- 
rade Stalin’; “the trade-unions owe 
their great authority and great in- 
flUence on the toiling masses ... to 
the Bolshevik Party, to the unswerving 
attention and fatherly help of Comrade 
Steiis.......7 


The concert held in honor of the 
congress opened with a “majestic Sta- 
lin Cantata.” Further, “against the 
background of a Pioneer camp, a choir 
{ 900 young voices sing of him who 
has given the Soviet people a happy 
life, who leads them on to the beaming 
peaks of Communism: they sing of 
Stalin.” 

And Pravda, in its summary of the 
Congress’ work, appealed to the faith- 
ful: 

“Let the concluding words of the 
resolution of the 10th Trade-Union 
Congress be a holy and inviolable oath 
for all union organizations and mem- 
bers: 


“The Tenth Congress of Trade- 
Unions, on behalf of its many millions 
of workers and employees organized 
into trade-unions, assures the Party of 
Bolsheviks, the great leader and teach- 
er of the Soviet people, Joseph Vis- 
sarionovich Stalin, that the Soviet 
trade-unions have been, are, and shall 
be faithful and active executants of 
the policy of the Bolshevik Party.” 


7 
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Dickens Circumscribed World: 


DICKENS, HIS CHARACTER, COMEDY, AND CAREER. By Hesketh 


Pearson. Harper & Brothers. 


361 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by MARTIN GREENBERG 
M* PEARSON’S BIOGRAPHY HAS SOMETHING of the virtues of 


the old-fashioned English 


“Lifes”: 


it is a straightforward account 


in which we are given the date of Dickens’ birth in the first para- 
graph, and the date of his death in the last. The facts are all faithfully set 
down in a smooth and competent prose, and we are never in doubt whether 
Dickens said the words appearing in quotation marks, or the biographer 


indulged his fancy 


It is not, happily, one of those mixtures of little fact 


and much uninspired lying which so often passes as biography these days. 


On the other hond, Mi 
ne great shakes as a literary critic; and 


Pearson ji 


a biography of Dickens that doesn’t 
give us any fresh critical insight into 
his work is bound to be disappointing 
and a little dull. There wa 
a strain of the Phlistine in Dickens to 
which M1 
others), in his easy 


moreover, 


Pearson (and a _ host of 
English way, 1 
peculiarly responsive, and so we are 
favored with some rather insipid re 
marks, echoing Dickens, on the absurd- 
ity of politics, or the 
or the peevishne of 

Dickens possessed fantastic energies 
and versatility. He could keep two 
novels going at once, edit a newspaper, 


tupidity of isn 
intellectuals 


produce plays, act in them, carry on 
an extensive correspondence, and at 
the same time 
He was an expert parliamentary re- 


father ten children. 


porter and master of shorthand, ap- 


parently the greatest actor of his age 


(his readings from his novels were 
Jess that than melodramas in which he 
played all the parts), a skillful magi 


cian, and a hypnotist who cured neu- 
rotic ladies of theig fits. What Chester 
ton said of his worl ‘This is the ulti- 
matively amazing thing about Dicken 
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AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND 
EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS, 
875-1925. By Edward N. Saveth. 
New York, Columbia University 
Press. 244 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by CLARENCE SENIOR 


OW OBJECTIVE ARE HIS- 
H TORIANS? Dr. Saveth finds 

by analyzing the writings 
on immigration of the principal 
historians of the United States 
from 1875 to 1925 that they were 
moved by certain attitudes which 
were far from scientific. The pri- 
mary factors influencing them 
were their “Anglo-American Prot- 
estant heritage and their derivation 
. .. from middle and upper class 
backgrounds.” 





‘ 
Clarence Senior is research asso- 


ciate of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University, now 
on leave to serve on the staff of the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America in Santiago, 
Chile. 
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the amount there is of him’’—is true 
of his life as well. He was a petty- 
bourgeois version of the aristocratic 
universal man. And yet, for all this, in 
his life and in his works, Dickens was 
narrow. He had all the insular narrow- 
Victorian England (that is 
partly what it meant when it is said 
that Dickens is “so English’—George 
Eliot too is very “English,” without 


me of 


however being narrow), as well as the 
narrowness of that milieu of decayed 
sentility which he describes so wonder- 
fully in his novels and to which he con- 
tinwed to belong, spiritually, to the end 
of his days. 

We are accustomed to refer to 
Dickens’ “world,” and we do_ feel 
when we open one of his novels, that 
it is a world that we are passing into. 
So it comes as a surprise to realize 
how circumscribed a place the world 
of Dickens is, and how lacking in at- 
tributes we might expect it to possess. 
There is, for instance, a notable absence 
of the English countryside; we catch 


only glimpses of it from the swaying 


which go dashing 
up and down the Dickens novels. In 


tops of those coaches 


this, I think, Dickens is unique among 
the great English novelists. Nor did he 
have much acquaintance with indus- 
trial life. The one manufacturing town 


A powerful current of conservatism 
Was expressed during most of the half- 
century covered, by such scholars as 
Herbert Baxter Adams,: John Fiske, 
John W. Burgess, Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Albert Bushnell Hart. They placed 
their emphasis on heredity, “race” 
(mistakenly speaking of a “Teutonic” 
er “Anglo-Saxon” race), the Teutonic 
origins of democracy, the inferiority 
of the “new” immigrants from, South- 
ern and Eastern Europe, the higher 
criminality of immigrants and other 
myths popular with the owning groups 
in those days. But even men on the 
side of the workers, such as John R. 
Commons, slipped into the use of racist 
phrases when writing on immigration. 


There was, at the same time, a 
growing school of historians who had 
different attitudes; the leading mem- 
bers being John Bach McMasters and 
Frederick Jackson Turner. They laid 
the basis for the major emphasis on 
scientific objectivity and more attention 
to social and economic affairs. 


> * * 


THE HISTORIANS of the main im- 
migrant groups themselves, in an at- 
tempt to right the balance, usually pro- 
duced masterpieces of special pleading. 


he described at any length—Coketown, 
in Hard Times—is superficially done; 
it is drawn, in fact, from impressions 
Dickens gathered on a fiying visit ex- 
pressly made to such a _ place _ to 
issist* him in the writing of the story. 


Though Dickens is famous for his 
descriptions of metropolitan London, 
and London is a commercial city, 
there is little evidence of even a slight 
acquaintance with commerce. Those 
dusty, out-of-the-way shops he was 
fond of describing are always more 
curious than comercial, invariably 
suffering from a want of “custom.” In 
Dombey and Son—despite its full title, 
“Dealings with the firm of Dombey and 
Son, Wholesale, Retail and for Ex- 
portation”—Dickens is almost as re- 
ticent of the 
ings of the firm as Henry James is 
about that small, useful article in The 
Ambassadors. Mr. Pearson tells us that 
Dickens was a great walker, and a 
great roamer of the London streets. In 
addition to the law, that is what he 
knew—the streets of London, its dank 
alleys, the Thames riverside; and then 
of course that raggle-taggle humanity 
living off those 
in hovels. 


actual business deal- 


streets “in lodgings” or 


Like Dostoevsky’s, like Kafka’s, 
Dickens’ people are often roomers and 
have their dinner in from their near-by 
public house. The solipsistic- world of 
the rooming house and the great city 
underlie the Dickensian psychology: 
his characters are all shut up in their 
idiosynerasy, “humor,” vice, or virtue, 
as In a room. Much of the sentimen- 
tality in Dickens is a false overleaping 
of the barriers isolating each from the 


other. 


No one, I think, has ever disputed 
Dickens’ genius; but his rank as a 
novelist has been very much a subject 





div! 
of dispute. Edmund Wilson mention Wo 
him in the same breath with Shakf 5 


speare; whereas F. R. Leavis, rathl™ tro 
regretfully, finds himself forced to gif Red 


(which, thank Good, they certainly 


miss his novels as “entertainmenef§ hac 





are), singling out only the rathelm he) 
labored Hard Times as sufficient “Th 





“serious” to be worthy of the highedil owt 
Mr. Pearson thinks A 


I 


commendation. 
that, outside of Shakespeare and Seo Arn 


there is no one like him: he calls hima mar 
creator and lets it go at that. “Creator Hf int 
I think is the clue. was 


But before we praise him as 4 ™ 
esthetic dis. u 
criminations have to b nade. (ROM JU 


creator, the necessary 





















































Genetics and the Historian 


Saveth points out that “their insecurity 
manifested itself in extreme forms of 
ancestor veneration . . . and in hostility 
toward other ethnic elements in the 
population.” Often, “the jingoism of 
the historians of reeent immigrant 
ancestry far exceeded the chauvinism 
of historians derived from the older 
American stock.” Louis Adamic’s “A 
Nation of Nations” is cited as the latest 
expression of the ethnic jingoists. 

Recently, a school of scientific his- 
torians of immigration has arisen. Un- 
fortunately, its greatest member, Mar- 
cus L. Hansen, had only produced three 
books when he died. They sketch out 
paths which many others should ex- 
plore thoroughly, however, and they 
make a real contribution to the grow- 
ing body of scholarly studies devoted 
to the way the people actually live and 
work. 

Dr. Saveth is no ivory tower his- 
torian who has raked over the dry 
leaves of one period and then goes on 
to rake in another. His article in the 
May issue of Commentary, “Good 
Stocks and Lesser Breeds,” is heartily 
recommended to those who want to 
know how the historian’s prejudices 
are written into school text books, 
where they systematically poison the 








Churchill has made 2 good n any om Ue 
them in very able fashion in the page ing 
of Serutiny.) When we make thengh 5 
we discover, as did Mr. Churchill, thal 8 | 
Dickens is no great artist. The ior, 
book of his but is marred by somg Me 
awful insipidity. Look it as ar NK 
measured too rigorously against ef§ %' 
thetic “standards,” examined in term 
of the “art of the novel,” Dick the 
comes in poor second to Jane Austen T 
Henry James or Conrad. Which only S0v 
shows the ultimate insufficiency oj 142 
“standards.” For, great nem lee 
Austen, Henry James and Conrad aref unil 
they are not creators. It is hard wg ov 
say exactly what one means by cree™§ anol 
tor, though it is easy enough to pom Was 
a finger. Homer was one, the author off pair 
the Pentateuch was one, the peopem... 
who told the tales Grimin coilecteli§ NK 
Cervantes and—Dickens. Creative aq and 
in this sense, is an art that gets bec of n 
to the beginnings of « humanity. IM jun 
is an art that has to « vith witches roy 
heroes, innocents, devils and childreal and 
It never fails to delight, it nevet in 
It is beyond all our customary cag and 
gories, as Dickens is ond the “ei on ¢ 
of the novel.” 
——— — Tl 
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minds of American youngsters. + 
















Un-American Committ were acli" 
ally interested in “dangerous thought ff to h 
in school texts, they ight take 4M A 
look at*the contributicn many boo shoy 
make to inter-cultu and inie rt 
national misunderstanding a 
sent 





Coming Soon 


Ramon Sender: Journey to 
End of the Night by Low 
Ferdinand Celine 








Albert Guerard: Green Bount: 
ary by Boris Ilyin 








John Franklin Bardin: TWO on 
Worlds and Their Ways ¥ 
1. Compton-Burnett 







Ferdinand Schevill: Francis 
Good: The Education of a7 * 
peror by Walter Consuelle 
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AN ARMY IN EXILE: The Story of the Second Polish Corps. By Lieut. 
Gen. W. Anders. The Macmillan Company. 319 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by FRED VIRSKI 
F ALL THE PERSONAL STORIES of World War II written thus 


far, General Anders’ is the most startling. 





the back by the Russians, who in ac- 
eordance with the Stalin-Hitler pact 
divided the spoils with their partners 
Wounded eight General Anders 
was taken the Soviet 


times, 


isoner by 


troops. When, in conversation with a 
Red general, observed that Russia 
had violated the treaty and without 
ny reason invaded Polish territory, 


he received significant answer: 


“The Soviet Union has a policy of its 
OV n.” 

Anders was asked to join the Red 
Army with the rank of Army Com- 
mander. He refused and found himself 
‘yn the iron clutches of the NKVD. He 
was aecused crimes he had never 


committed. “We know everything, but 

su ‘yourself shall confess,” said his 
“judges.” Again it was suggested that 
Le enlist with the Red Army and, hav- 
ing turned it down once more, he was 
turown into Brigidki prison. Thrown 
is the only appropriate word for it, 
for, when his slow movements down 
the stairs on his crutches irritated the 
NKVD men, “. .. they gave me a push 
so that I fell down. This was repeated 
on each flight of stairs. I arrived at 
the.bottom cut and bruised.” 

The cell itself had “a half broken 
stove and a barred window without 
vanes... the temperature was 30 below 
iveezing.... I was put into a thin drill 
uniform. A warden brought in a bucket 
oi water, which immediately froze and 
another bucket for excrements. ... I 
was'so weak that I no longer felt any 
pain from my wounds and frost-bite. 

Every two or three days, a few 

NKVD men would burst in at night 
end earry a most careful examination 
of my cell and person ... [they] 
iunt through the long beard which had 
frown during my long imprisonment 
id which was stiff from pus that had 


my 





in into it n my frostbitten face 
and frozen. I was kicked and beaten 
on these occasions.” : 


® od 


THE INTERROGATIONS in the al- 
teady known pattern were regarded as 
a science. One day Anders would be 
celved with tea and courtesy, another 

would bs t on the face or have 
is chair suddenly kicked from under 
contained such details 
completely unknown 





His d 





his snaps! 


hin, taken years before. 


Anders that “Soviet prisons 
ow the history of .-the Communist 
tly in t ame way as geological 


history of the earth.” 





consists of repre- 

nationalities, victims 

between Bolsheviks 

lutionaries, Menshe- 

the terrors, of 

rdinary ones, finally 

ning of August, 1941, 

iddenly called béfore 

» the NK VD chief, and told that 
ty Russia and Poland 

. deen according to which 
ish would be set free 

a Poli Army formed. Anders 
appoi Commander of this 

Ny. And after having spent 
“aty mor in prison, Anders— 
Nout so | still in trousers with 
“&VD mn them—was whirled 
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itive starts at the beginning of the 
armies, desperately fighting against hopeless Nazi 


His own and his army’s 


war, when the Polish 
odds, were stabbed in 





away in a shiny limousine to a private 
flat with two servants. 


THE ARMY OF NEARLY 115,000 
men which Anders sycceeded in organ- 
izing despite numerous efforts on the 
part of the doublecrossing authorities 
to hamper enormous task — de- 
serves a few words. 


this 
This reviewer, as 
a member of Anders’ army for nearly 


five years, had firsthand acquaintance 
with it. 
In the history of the world there 


has never existed an army whose 
entire personnel emerged from prisons 
and concentration Nearly 99 
percent of these men and women joined 
in a state of complete starvation, physi- 
cal exhaustion, and in rags. Outsiders 
wondered how these people would ever 
be able to form a combat unit. Not 
quite a year later, in the Middle East, 
these same men and women were a 
highly organized and disciplined Army 
Corps. Three years later, after the 
victorious battle for Monte Cassino, 
where Polish soldiers cracked the until- 
then impregnable Nazi defense lines 
and hoisted the Polish and British flags 
on the top of the ruined monastery. 


camps. 


Slavery, Victory, Exile 


General Alexander, commander of the 
Allied troops in Italy, declared in an 
cerder of the day: 

“Soldiers of the 2nd Polish Army 
Corps, if it had been given to me 
to choose the soldiers I would like 
to command, I would have chosen 
the Poles.” 

The Russians tried to send the Polish 
Army in separate, small units to the 
tront in Russia. Thanks to his political 
ability and maneuvering — during 
which he had two striking personal 
meetings with Stalin and Molotov — 
Anders succeeded in getting the entir« 
urmy out of Russia into the Middle 
Lust where it was soon incorporated 
into the British 8th Army. In doing 
so, he saved the entire Corps, com- 
bietely unfit for action at that time, 
irom unavoidable destruction. 


ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT of An- 
ders was his delivery of 115,00 living 
testimonials of Soviet reality to the 
Western world. Stalin will probably 
never cease regretting his own decision 
to release the Poles from his “paradise” 
—-a fact without any precedent since 
the beginning of the Soviet state. The 
Poles of Anders are the most reliable 
source of information about Soviet life; 
if not in gereral, at least in matters of 
slave labor, prisons and concentration 
camps. 

One of the most horrible crimes 
committed during the war—the mass 
murder by the Russians of more 
than 11,000 Polish officers and noncoms 
imprisoned since 1939 near Katyn—is 
discussed by Anders with admirable 


calm and dignity. The Polish authori- 
ties have in their hand unimpeachable 
proof indicating that this horror was 
commited by the NKVD. The Russian 
prosecution at the Nuernberg trial at- 
tributed it to the Nazis, but signifi- 
cantly enough, when the Nuernberg 
sentence was pronounced the Katyn 
Yorest crime was ommitted from the 
counts of murder and ill-treatment of 
prisoners of war. The Allied Tribunal 
had not found the Nazis guilty of it. 
V-E DAY FOUND the Polish sol- 
diers with no home to return to, with 
nothing to look forward to but the sad 
lot of political exiles. Their land, their 
fate, were sacrified to appease the 
Eastern Moloch. In vain, too. 
Churchill had promised Anders that 
the latter would be present at the peace 
conference. But no Polish representa- 
tive participated in it. No Polish dele- 
gate took part in the San Francisco 
conference, either. And no Polish sol- 
dier marched past the reviewing stand 
ai the victory parade in London. 
Below the Abbey of Monte Cassino 
remains the Polish Military Cemetery 
containing bodies of over a thousand 
dead; the single Catholic crosses, the 
double Orthodox crosses, and the Jew- 
ish gravestones stand side by side. On 
the hilltop above them on a marble 
spire the following inscription is en- 
graved: 
We Polish soldiers 
For our freedom and yours 
Have given our souls to God 
Our bodies to the suil of Italy 
And our hearts to Poland. 





British Radio Culture 


LIVING WRITERS. Edited by 
Gilbert Phelps. 
London, England. 


Sylvan Press, 


Reviewed by 
JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


R. PHELPS, IN AN ESSAY 
M on The Written and Spoken 
Word which serves as an 
introduction to this book of edited 
talks from the B.B.C.’s Third Pro- 
gramme, makes the point that there 
should be no such thing as Radio 
Language. “Precision in the use of 
words, integrity of thought and 
feeling, are perhaps even more im- 
portant in Radio than in print... 
these talks will illustrate the funda- 
mental integrity of language, and 
its basis in thought and reason.” 

SO MR. DENIS JOHNSTON illus- 
trates “precision in the use of words” 
during his talk on Sean O’Casey by 
saying in part: “Like Halley’s Comet 
he has deliberately gone eff on an orbit 
of his own; and Prof. Einstein has 
taught us that it is useless to speculate 
whether he has left us or we have left 
him.” Mr. Calder-Marshall demonstrates 
“integrity of thought and feeling” by 
saying of Graham Greene: “I person- 
ally find... the faith of Pinky Brown” 
(the gangster protagonist of Brightox 
Rock, Greene’s best book) “. . . horrible 
and terrifying But it does not 
diminish my admiration for him as a 
writer. All art is partial.” 

Mr. Thomas disappointed me by giv- 
ing the talk that is closest to straight 
exposition, although perhaps the fact 
that his subject was Walter de la Mare 
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might have contributed to the medi- 
ocrity of his contribution. Mr. Prit- 
chett’s statement on George Orwell is 
reasonable and adequate: “He” (Or- 
well) “is the most honest writer of our 
time.” Mr. Betjeman‘s piece about 
Evelyn Waugh is unintelligent hero- 
worship and Miss Macauley’s talk on 
E. M. Forster presents the usual claims 
for its author ... “our most distin- 
guished living novelist.” 

Mr. Gringson on Wyndham Lewis, 
Mr. Sackville-West*on Ivy Compton- 
Zurnett and Mr. Strong on Elizabeth 
Bowen, say something that is more 





than osdinary without claiming the 
moon for tyeir authors. Mr. Strong’s 
imaginative tracing of Miss Bowen’s 
use of light imagery and his relation of 
this technique to her thought and con- 
tent is the only instance of creative 
criticism in the book. 

Textual criticism on the radio?—~ 
such an institution is impossible in our 
mass society. B.B.C. culture remains 
a thing apart from the mainstream of 
our art. It is didactic, directed at the 
average intelligence, confined to rigid 
conventions of space and time. Worse 
than that, it is official. 


No More Thunder 


THE MAN WHO MADE FRIENDS WITH HIMSELF. 
Morley. Doubleday. 288 pp. $3.00. 


By Christopher 


Reviewed by RICHARD McLAUGHLIN 


HE MAN WHO MADE FRIENDS WITH HIMSELF is hereby 
nominated as one of the most irritating and unreadable books to come 
our way this year. An award, something like the Purple Heart, should 


perhaps be given to the gentle reader who 


waste lands and succeeds in cutting 
through the pretentious twaddle and 


cute “witcracks” that make up this 
posturing chrestomathy which Mr. 


Morley has the effrontery and, need- 
less to the temerity to call “a 


novel.” 


say, 


Mr. Morley’s hero is a Westchester 
commuter and would-be literary agent 
with office space in Manhattan. Richard 
Tolman knits when he wishes to hide 
sucessfully from the troubled modern 
scene. When he is not contemplating 
the tranquil world of the mind and 
chatting with the literary masters of 
the past, he is talking to his Negress 
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manages to brave the verbal 
housekeeper or his “alter-ego between 
hefty swigs from the gin bottJe. In 


fact, Richard Tolman would rather 
talk than even make love to Zoe, the 
lady psychiatrist who is also his 
benefactress (sic). “It is a fact, we 
can have more sport with some 
minor assiduity of grammar and philogy 
than most people with a tureen of 


Spanish Fly.” Somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of page 100 this reader bogged 
down and began to skip around. This 
caught the straying eye—‘‘Man, proud 
man (Shakespeare and I said to our- 
selves) is so polite he doesn’t know 
how to get away from King Bore. . .” 
You’re absolutely wrong there, Mr. 
Morley, some of us willingly overlooked 
good manners tvhen it is simpler to 
shut a book that bores. 

> 









Disputes Facts in Article 


On News Guild Election 


From HERBERT L. MARX, JR. 


Chairman 


Representative Assembly, Newspaper Guild of New York 


Member, Executive Committee 


ay AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD elections were front-paged 


(The New Leader, July 23) in a sweet and gentle article signed by 


one Baird O’Connor identified by the editors as “the pseudonym ol 


a Newspaper Guild official.” 


The article begins on the happy note that the Guild is free of the heavy 


communist infection that formerly plagued it 


recent Columbus, Ohio, Convention we 


heard not even a whimper from the 
comrade ho used to roa! bellow 
ana conspire 

FROM THIS POINT, howev the 
m4 eriou biuil ©) ( turns to 
Jack Deegan nd after mentionin 
that he has been New York Secretat 
Treasurer for a year and a half, di 
miss¢ him b ivin that he had 
been an organize with the local wher 
it was accused of bein under Re 
domination 

That pretty snide 

Jack joined the Guild over a decad 
ago. He Wi vice-chairman of the 


Brooklyn Eagle Unit during the hi 
tori trike which laid the 
for the Guild’ a fightin; 
militant organization. He became or- 
plendid job. He } 
an exceedingly competent union officer 
who learned the AND this 
is the important thing: it was Deegan 
and Thomas J 


foundation 


reputation a 
ganizer and did a 
hard way. 


with a 
othe put thei 
political heads and jobs on the bloc! 
and led the successful fight to oust the 
John T. McManus - Jack 


Murphy who 


devoted group of 


Ryan pro- 


Communist ring from the New York 
local 

Murphy (now N. Y. executive vice 
president) and Deegan have carried 


through a clean, aggressive progran 


since January, 1948, and have repeated 
ly won renewed and widening support 


in membership reterendum 


THEN O'CONNOR write 
“Meantime as Guild 


are drawn, there are 


political line 
rumblings about 

candidate from New York for a top 
post in the National Guild 
major rain have peen hamme red out 
not in New York, but in the rest of the 


although 


country. New York local leaders have 
been unable to chalk up any wage 
gains in contracts with major daili« 
in Manhattan in the past year.’ 
“Baird O'Connor here turns t 
actual distortion. A recently men- 


tioned, New York is in itself one third 
of the ANG. Thus the 
progres ot the 


upposed broad 


ANG over the vear 


must in fact reflect gains in New York 
New York has chalked up substantial 
gains, and there seems no reason why 
O’Conno1 hould smother them. For 
veal Ne . York Ware scale > ana con 
ditions have erved models els« 
whe 

Militancy on the unit and local level 
prevented the ttempted ma firing 


last fall on the Ney 


ation 


York Post—a situ- 
with which many NL readet 
are familia Not one Guild member: 
left the Post payroll involuntarily. The 
New York local conducted and won 

with no ANG 
tough strike 


support whatsoever—a 
against the Bell Syndi- 
cate. Although wage gains are now 
Sticking point in the major dailies 
they are no less a sticking point for 
Phil Murray's steelworkers or Walte: 
Reuther’s auto workers or for, one 
might add, ANG units outside of New 
York. The fourth-round score is yet 


a 


to be settled, - 


straw-man ar¢ 


This is correct. At our 


O’CONNOR GOES ON to set up 


uments against Eubank 


(“Eubanks is bullheaded”; “Eubank 
is a dictator.”) and then proceeds to 
blow them down. A more factual 1 


port would have shown other eviden 


igainst Eubank and hi administra- 
tion somewhat more 


traw 


ibstantial than 


York 


Worker and othe 


Item: All Ne\ 
Daily 


cannot 


except = th: 
party liners 
forget that when we were in 
our 1947 fight against McManus, king 
pin vote-getter for the communist fol 
lowe! it was the tern “anti-com- 
Eubank 
to McManu 
New York presidency. 
This effort of Eubanks to scratch his 
left eur with his right hand succeeded 


munist” who lent his support 
against Victor Leo for the 


regional vice 


and Leo was 
New York 
mentary 


defeated. Many of us in 
regarded this as a mo- 
political aberration, but it is 
continuing right down to the present 
election. The so-called New York “rank 
and file’ committee is urging its fol- 
lowers to vote for Eubahks. We can 
forgive a liberal who 
communist bait without 
noticing the hook; but Eubanks knows 
better; and he 


starry-eyed 
swallows 


femnants 
McManus-Ryan 
machine have announced their support 
of Eubank 


doesn’t care. 
of the once-powerful 


against Deegan 
Free Guild 
throughout the coun- 


try, have endorsed Harry Martin and 
Ralph Novak for re-election as Presi- 


Item: The 


Deegan backer 


Committee, 


dent and Secretary-Treasurer respect- 
ively. Now of The New Leader 
are not innocents in trade union poli- 
tics and know that political horsesense 
definitely called for a 


readers 


“complete 
late.” Yet the committee refused to 
play politics and 
against 


nominated only 
Eubanks. The Free Guilders 
were especially anxious to have Martin 
continue in his ECA role which brings 
distinct credit to the ANG and Ameri- 
can labor’ generally We 
Novak as a responsible, hard-working 
administrator and 


regarded 


sought no change 
for the mere sake of change Yet 
Eubanks, et al, refused to allow Martin 
and Novak to escape the turmoil, in- 


isting that they “stand or fall to 


gether.” Martin, endorsed by all. i 
held by the Eubanks force “their” 
man. Martin cannot be carried down 


by Eubanks because the 
is for Martin; but he 
Eubar ] l 


too heavy 


entire Guild 
cannot carry 


because the burden is 


THE REAL REASON for the elec 
tion struggle. and this is not 
whispered by the 


even 
mysterious 
O'Connor,” is the fact 


‘Baird 
that, in the 
opinion of large sections of the leader- 
ship and membership throughout the 
country, Eubanks after a long trial in 
his job hasn't delivered. And the last 
12 months were worse than ever 
These statements can be proved trom 
membership figures (now down na- 
tionally) and the nature of contracts 
signed, particularly on the wire serv- 


ices. That's the whole issue. 











‘ * 
ROU Editor ; 
a 
The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 


view. This is your department —let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 














Says Reviewer Misunderstood}: 


Paul Blanshard's Book 


From FERDINAND LUNDBERG 


OUR REVIEWER, Richard Archer, in the issue of August 20, suggests 
that Paul Blanshard may be open to “major criticism” in his Amer. 
ican Freedom and Catholic Power because he exalts “the people's 


law” over and against “traditional moral law.” 


I must confess I was a little 


surprised to run across such a formulation in The New Leader. I find it 


open to objection on several grounds. 


Mr. Archer first links “the people’s 
law” with “the modern welfare state.” 
He then links “the people’s law” with 
Hitler. Although Hitler spoke in the 
name of “the people’s law,” as do the 
Soviets, all evidence points to the fact 
that law of the Third Reich, like law 
of the Soviet Union, was the creation 
In this 
ense it was precisely like “traditional 


of a small group of persons. 


noral law.” 


The only difference between the 


makers of “traditional moral law” and 
“the people’s law” in 
modern totalitarian states is in their 
issertion of the ground of law. For the 
traditionalists the ground is “the word 
of God.” For Nazis and Communists it 
is “the desire of the people.” In each 
instance the lawmakers know, respec- 
tively, what God wants and what the 
people want—and in the latter case 
without holding any elections or dis- 


the makers of 


cussions among the people. 

It is a complete misreading of Blansh- 
ard to suppose that in his discussion of 
“the welfare state” and “the people’s 
law” he has anything in mind like the 
misbegotten law of the Third Reich 
or the Soviet Union. Blanshard is talk- 
ing about Anglo-American law, into 
the making of which has gone authentic 
counsels of at least all those people 
sufficiently interested in law to partici- 
pate. 

I was, incidentally, disappointed to 
see that vour reviewer failed to indi- 
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ZONE 


cate the tremendous top-level recep. 
tion that has been given to Blanshard’s 
sicillfully presented mosaic of official 
Catholic documents on every conceiva- 
ble political, social and cultural topic 
(excluding the specifically theologi- 
cal). John Dewey, for example, dean 
of American philosophers and a con- 
tributing editor of The New Leade 
regards American Freedom and Catho- 
lic Power as a 


piece of “exemplary 


scholarship,” exhibiting 
“sood judgment and tact.” 
is, veritably, a Baedeker on contempo- 
rary Roman Catholic policy. 


throughout 


The book 


Why it causes such emotiona! ex- 
plosions among Catholics has nothing 
to do with Mr. Blanshard or anything 
he says. For Mr. Blanshard, contrary 
to your reviewer, is not in any waj 
“bitter.” The impact of the book de- 
rives from he fact that the tenets ol 
cne system of thought, which are al- 


ways scrupulously stated, are evalu- 


zted directly or by implication against 
the tenets of another system of thought 
Mr. Blanshard rings the coins of Ca- 


tholicism on the counter of modern 
It is possibly because the 


liberalism. 
tenets of modern liberalism have by 


now established themselves as axi0- 


matic, even in the minds of. many 


Catholics, that Mr. Blanshard’s analysis 


seems so very hostile. 


Carmel, N. Y. 
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Isherwood. 
Silk. 


ing play of the English poets re-| The 


the efforts of the current players. 
ut ; Better than the author’s * 


Joseph T. Shipley. The New 





| English, 


confused piece, for all} Strauss’ 
missing from 


| three seasons. 


Dog Be- 
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LY CITY OPERA OPENS FALL SEASON SEPTEMBER 29 


“LASZLO HALASZ CONTINUES | 
AS MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

York City 
Company will open its 12th sea- 
son on Thursday, Sept. 29, at the 
| New York City Center 
Ascent of F 6. By Auden and | nounced by Laszlo Halasz, artistic 
Directed by Morton| and music director. The scheduled 
Presented by We Present. | eight-week season will offer two 
At the Hudson Guild Playhouse, | pcs 
436 West 27th Street. 
This symbolic-mountain climb- |< ‘Der 


productions — Prokofieff’s | 
“The Love for Three Oranges,” in 
and Richard 
Rosenkavalier,” 
company 
“Ariadne 


will also 





Danielian, with 


Opera 


, it was an- 
Sept. 16th. 


formances, 


Strauss’ | 2; the 


in German. 
revive 
auf Naxos,” 
repertory for 


Sept. 


different ballets, 





be Antonia Cobos’ 

















lova, Frederic Franklin and Leon | 
Mia Slavenska | 
appearing as guest ballerina, will 
begin a two-week popular-priced 
engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Friday evening, | 


Although the forthcoming sea- | 
son is limited to a total of 20 per- 
16 through Oct. 
Ballet Russe de 
Carlo’s repertoire will include 22 | 
including 
premieres and one revival. 

The season’s four premieres will 
“Mute Wife,” | 

| 


Monte 


—— Is Great 


four | 
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New Resistance 
ln Germany 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
The Group calls for complete boycott 
of all public meetings, publications 
and the press of the Communist 
patty and its fellow-travelers, and 
for complete abstinence from inter- 
couse with party functionaries, ad- 
herents, informers and hangers-on. 
Given the allegedly voluntary par- 
ticipation of “the masses” in the 
Eat German people’s democraty. 
such a wide-spread boycott is in- 
ded likely to weaken the system 
painfully, 

About 150 active members of the 
nbat Group inside the Eastern zone 
bread the message of passive resis- 
ace as well as its signal, the “F” sign, 
id smuggle information to Berlin 
tich is being broadcast and publicised 
kek through the hole-riddled Iron 
utain. It may well be that a new 
litical movement and ideology ap- 
aling more strongly to young Ger- 
M8 than the old-fashioned parties 
today, can grow from the Combat 
oup, its youthful idealism and its 
ted will to help and to fight. 

‘ “ ‘ 

ON THE SAME BERLIN SOIL 
ch; with blockade and East-West 
ile fertilized and stimulated produc- 
* esistance against tyranny ‘to a 
ome unknown in the rest of present- 

’ Germany, a second prominent 
) is growing. It centers around 
médore Leber, an outstanding mem- 
tof the Social Democratic party of 
fin, member of the West Berlin 
WNicipal Council, editor-in-chief of 
0f Berlin's biggest dailies, Telegraf. 



















nq 7 o 
woman of great personal and 


BER 10, 1949 





public sensitivity. After her husband, 
the Socialist leader Julius Leber, was 
killed for his participation in the plot 
of July 1944, she joined the Roman 
Catholic Church and, simultaneously, 
the leadership of the Social Democratic 
party. Today, she combines in her work 
the dogmas and the doctrines of her 
religious and her secular profession by 
her struggle against the Soviets. 

With the widely-circulated daily 
newspaper at her disposition, she too 
has organized an elaborate, extensive 
and continuous collection of facts on 
Soviet atrocities. Publishing them in 
her newspaper, using them in speeches 
and broadeasts, giving advice to many, 
developing a circle of young women 
vho crave for political self-expression 
while they are fed-up with the routine, 
the mutual hatred and the narrow 
egotism of the old parties, she forms 
another nucleus of a constructive re- 
sistance movement which might branch 
out into a part of the new freedom 
party. 

"The Nuremberg trials had to be 
run by the foreign powers,” I was 
told when I was shown her files and 
statistics of kidnappings, deporta- 
tions, rape and starvation commit- 
ted by the Soviets in the Eastern 
zone. “This time, we have to watch 
the crimes ourselves, and to accuse 
the criminals, and to prosecute them 
so we won't be guilty again of tol- 
erating them by ignorance. And by 
making them public, we hope to in- 
cite the Western powers to stop the 
crimes before it is too late-——not to 
repeat their guilt when they tolerated 
Hitler’s crimes while he lasted.” 

The girl who told me this was a 
young student, a statistician of in- 
humanity in Mrs. Leber’s office, mem- 
ber of no party, hating Nazism as much 
us Stalinism, and willing to do any- 
thing to live in peace. There are many 
like her in Berlin today. 
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SDF News 


NATIONAL 
Every local and branch of the S.D.F. 
and J.S.V. is urged to get its member- 
ship in good standing to be eligible to 
be held 
Ist to January Ist... . New 


vote in the referendum to 
December 
Jersey: Outing to Camp Solidarity, 
Lincoln Park, N. J., on Sunday, October 
9th. For auto, Routes 6, 23, 32. By bus, 
at Paterson to Bus No. 80. 
12:30. Wendell 
Thomas, August Claessens, and others. 

. August Claessens will teach Shop 
Chairladies of the I.L.G.W.Y. in Pater- 
N. J., on Tuesdays 
November, 


change 


Dinner at Speakers: 


son and Elizabeth, 
during October, December 
and January. 
NEW YORK CITY 

"Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Tuesday, Sept. 13th, 9 to 9:30 
p. m. “Labor and Industry -in 
Spgaker: Major L. John Naar 
of the British Information Services. 
Algernon Lee, moderator. . . . City Con- 
vention: Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 
12-13, 8 p. m., at 7 East 15th Street, 


Topic: 
Britain.” 


New York City. 
on municipal 


Discussion and action 
elections, organization 


problems and other questions.... 
Branch .One, Bronx: Meeting Thursday, 
Sept. 15th, 8:30 p. m., 


Circle Center, 


at the Workmen’s 
Washington Ave. and 


Claremount Parkway. . . . Bensonhurst 
Branch: Meeting Friday, Sept. 23rd, in 
Comrade Max Polikoff’s home, 1388 


West 6th Street, Brooklyn. . . 
Island Branch: Public 
day, Sept. 


. Comey 
meeting, Satur- 
17th, 9 p. m. Speakers: 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, August 
At the Culture 
West 28th Street and Mermaid 
. August Claessens speaks at 
of Finnish 


Claessens and others. 
Center, 
Ave... 
picnic 
Sept. llth, 3 p. m., Imatra Gardens, 
, 740 40th Street, Brooklyn. . . . Social 
Democratic Youth, Youth Division of 
the S.D.F., will conduct a joint youth 
forum with the Rand School of Social 
Science. The purpose of these forums 
will be to discuss the important prob- 
lems of the day. Term begins Friday 
evening, Sept. 30th. 


Socialists, Sunday, 
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Sound and Fury 


HE NEWSPAPERS should have been suffi- 

ciently chastened by the 1948 election 

Their editorialists had been snubbed again, 
their crystalballers publicly embarassed. And, 
in the morning hours of November 3, it be- 
came clear that nobody was taking the nation’s 
news editors very seriously either. For after 
a summer in which the words “Communist” 
and “Spy” 
headlines 


danced cheek to cheek in front page 
with the words “New Deal,” the 
voters paid more attention to the short squibs 
on page 5—items like the trimming of farm 
price supports, the slow strangulation of health, 
housing and education bills. 


As 1949's muggy summer receded, the news- 
boys were at it again. When two undistinguished 
Congressmen slandered the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Air Force, most makeup 
editors sidetracked the National Housing Act 
and the North Atlantic Treaty. But when David 
Lilienthal and Stuart Symington were cleared, 
you found out about it in the classified section. 


In a summer marked by economic crisis in 
Europe, a modest recession in the United States, 
and near-catastrophe in Asia, a man named 
John Maragon held the place filled a year 
before by the likes of Alger Hiss and Lauchlin 
Currie. For headline writers who wanted wild, 
sensational, uffsubstantiated charges, Kar! 
Mundt had moved from the House to the 
Senate and was ready to make them, as was 
Mr. Real Estate Lobby, Joe McCarthy. For 
sneer-minded Dixiegops, a deep freeze unit 
looked as if it might suceed where Fala and 
the White House portico had flubbed. 


As the conservative press got itself excited. 
the public yawned, asked: “So what?”- The 
newsmen were muffing that question. They 
were doing their utmost to duck these: 


What made the courtesy letters and phone- 
calls of Harry Vaughan any different from those 
made daily by thousands of government and 


private business officials? 


If small businessmen were really getting a 
fair share of government contracts, why were 


> 


they resorting to “five-percenters”? 


Even if every charge of “influence” in the 
executive branch were true, wasn’t it all a 
nickel-and-dime proposition compared to the 
“influence” wielded by Big Business, Big Bank 
and Big Farm lobbies on Congress? 





— Where the News Ends 








BERLIN. 
EFORE I CAME TO BERLIN I was under 


the impression that the city’s worst trou- 
bles were over with the lifting of the 
Soviet blockade. I soon learned that this is un- 
fortunately not the case. Berlin is in grave 
danger of economic strangulation. Bold and 


. generous measures must be adopted if the for- 


mer German capital, whose people stood up 
with remarkable courage 
and endurance against the 
blockade, is not to fall a vic- 
tim to mass unemployment, 
industrial paralysis and mu- 
nicipal bankruptcy. 

One realizes that Berlin’s 
economic pulse is beating 
very weakly as soon as he 
gets off the airplane and 
drives out to the American 
Press Centre in the suburb 
of Zehlendorf. After the busy, bustling cities 
of Western Germany the streets seem empty, 
deserted, lifeless. The enormous city still has 
about three and a half million inhabitants, 
2,200,000 in the American, British and French 
sectors, 1,300,000 in the Soviet sector. But one 
often gets the impression of being in a ghost 
town 








Industrial production in Berlin is only about 
30 per cent of the pre-war figure, whereas it is 
up to 85 or 90 per cent in the western zones. 
Unemployment in the West is under 10 per cent 
of the number of industsial workers. In Berlin 
it is almost 25 per cent, 200,000 out of 850,000. 

And, of course, Berlin has lost all the service 
industries which it formerly possessed as a cap- 
ital and a big tourist centre. One of the most 
desolate spots on earth today is the former 
heart of Berlin, the Unter Den Linden, the 
Friedrichstrasse, the Leipzigerstrasse. All this 
is in the Soviet sector. It was dead, little more 
than an agglomeration of ruins, when I first 
saw it after the war three years ago. It is just 
as dead today, with a few communist prop- 
aganda signs stuck here and there about the 
unrepaired ruins. 


BERLIN SUFFERS from being an island in 
the sea of the surrounding Soviet Zone and also 
from being partitioned into two sections, with 
rival currencies. The western mark is worth 





SURVEY 


Brookings Survey Sees Rosy Century. 
—Newspaper headline. 
Economists of Brookings, who 
Peer fearlessly ahead— 
We hope when you say rosy, you 
Mean rosy. and not Red. 





WOUND UP 
Wild singing and chanting—predominantly 
the familiar “E-VI-TA” endlessly repeated— 
greeted Senora Peron on her arrival and 
punctuated her speech of nearly two hours. 
—News item. 
Even in 
Evita’s nation 
A two-hour speech 


Needs punctuation. 


Richard Armour. 











Berlin Still Imperiled 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


five or six of 
marks. 


the Soviet-sponsored 


But Western Berlin suffers because ity 
rency is of higher. value. It is impossif 
establish a customs and currency frontien 
tween the Soviet sector and the rest of they 
People go into the eastern sector to get @ 
hair cut, their shoes repaired and have 
jobs done. This means ruin for many 
enterprises in West Berlin. 

The expenses’ connected with the air lifé 
lowed by the necessity for large-scale 
ployment relief has brought the Berlin ag 
istration to dire financial straits. Some ob 
ers believe the annual deficit will amoy 
about one billion marks (300 million dolh 
a year. 

The Soviet-controlled press in the 
sector of the city is already setting up ang 
ant shout over Berlin’s difficulties. But th 
uation, although certainly grave enough 
for urgent attention at the highest levels, i 
no means hopeless. The spirit which img 
the Berlin Social Democrats to fight sucg 
fully the swallowmg of their party by the@ 
munists in 1946 (when they were not recé 
the support from the western powers 
they obtained later) which carried the 
through the hardships of the blockade, ig 
dead. 


IF THE WESTERN POWERS RECOGH 
the moral and political importance of Bé 
if the new central government in Western 
many does its part, in co-operation with 
individual Laender, if Berlin is tided overt 
present difficult period with grants and er 
the city can regain its economic feet and 
beacon and an inspiration to the oppressed 
exploited people of the Soviet Zone. ; 

I visited a big press exhibition which,’ 
typical German thoroughness, gave a g 
outline of the development of the newspl 
in Germany and in the world. Along with 
there was an industrial exposition, show 
products of Berlin factories and a wide 
of new products which were being turned 
~-machines, finely printed books, even Sal 
milk chocolate, which I remembered from 
first visit to the German capital more 
twenty-five years ago. ; 


" 


Another sign of the vitality of the spit 
freedom in Berlin has been the rema 
success of a free university in Western® 
lin. The main buildings of the old Berlin 
versity are in the Soviet sector and tea€ 
there is along the familiar lines of comm 
thought control. After some students hada 
expelled for expressing independent ideas: 
movement for a free university got under 

Buildings were found in the western sé 
funds were obtained from the municipalitfi 
from Military Government sources, ang 
new university, with the venerable @ 
guished historian, Dr. Friedrich Meinect® 
Rector, Dr. Edwin Redslob as Vice-Rectom 
an academic Senate with student particip 
(an innovation) was formally inaugurate 
December. There are now four thousand 
dents and 140 families and 160 assistant@ 
part-time professors. 


It is unthinkable that Berlin should 0© 
lowed to go down. The city should be prom 
and definitely incorporated into the new 
German state and should be guarantee® 
maximum number of orders from the 
Given adequate economic underpinning, Be 
in the words of the eloquent Frau Anna 
Leber, widow of one of the martyrs of 
July 20th plot against Hitler, can and 
be “the spokesman for all the oppressed p@ 
of the East.” 
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